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CHAPTER VII. 
IN THE MOONLIGHT. 


HITE clouds were passing over the face of the blue sky, casting 

their light and their shade on the glorious sea. Not for a 

minute together did the sea present the same surface; its hue, its 

motions, and its ripples were for ever changing. Now, it would be blue 

and clear almost as crystal; anon, green and still; next, sparkling 

like diamonds under the sunlight: and each aspect seemed more 
beautiful than that which it had displaced. 

To Anthony Castlemaine, gazing at it from his bedroom at the 
Dolphin Inn, no object in nature had ever seemed so beautiful. Not 
the vineyards of his native land ; not the sunny plains of Italy; not the 
grand, picturesque mountains of Switzerland: all these he had been 
accustomed to from his youth, and they were fair to look upon : but to 
him they were as nothing compared with this wide, wondrous, ever- 
changing sea. 

Some days, a very few, had elapsed since his visit to Stilborough, told 
of in the chapter preceding this ; another week had come in, and this 
was the Tuesday in it: destined to bea most fatal day for more than 
one person connected with our story. The snow-storm he had antici- 
pated in his homeward walk that afternoon had passed off without 
falling ; the cold itself seemed now to have taken its departure. With 
that variable caprice that distinguishes our insular climate, the biting 
frost, the keen east wind, that had almost cut people through, had given 
place to the warm, cheering weather of a balmy spring. 

Anthony Castlemaine had opened the casement window to admit the 
genial air, the fresh sea-breeze, and stood there in profound thought. 
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On the table lay a letter he had just written. Its seal of black wax 
stamped with the Castlemaine crest, and it was addressed to his 
native place, Gap, Dauphiné. Some shouting arose on the beach. A 
fishing-boat was preparing to put out; one of her men had not come 
down, and the two others and the shrill boy were raising their voices 
to make him hear. The laggard went dashing out of the Dolphin Inn, 
just under the view of Anthony. 

Anthony Castlemaine was in perplexity. He did not see his way 
any clearer before him than he had seen it when he first came. That 
Greylands’ Rest was legally his he now entertained very little doubt of; 
but, to prove it was another matter. Twice, since their first meeting, 
had he sought an interview with Mr. Castlemaine, and presented himself 
at Greylands’ Rest ; but Mr. Castlemaine had been each time denied 
to him. 

The waves of the sea sparkled and rippled ; the sun came out from 
behind a fleecy cloud and shone with renewed strength; a beautiful 
vessel in the distance was passing with all her sails set. 

“Tt is very strange behaviour,” mused Anthony. “If the estate 
belongs in truth to my Uncle James, why can he not show me that it 
does? His xof showing it almost proves of itself that it is mine. I 
must get to see him: I cannot stay in the dark like this.” 

Taking up the letter, he descended the stairs, went across to the 
little general shop near the beach, and dropped it into the letter-box. 
He was quite at home in Greylands now, had made acquaintance with 
its inhabitants, and was known and recognized as the grandson of old 
Anthony Castlemaine. In returning, he met one of the Grey Sisters. 
Lifting his hat, he bowed to her with deep respect: for he regarded the 
Grey Ladies as a religious order, and in his native land these female 
Communities are held in reverence. Little Sister Phoeby—she was very 
short and stout and middle-aged, and only one of the working sisters— 
bobbed down her grey head in return, giving him a kindly good- 
afternoon. 

“ And John Bent thinks that Mr. Castlemaine derides these good 
ladies!” thought Anthony. “It must be fancy. John Dear me! 
here’s that most charming demoiselle again !” 

She was advancing swiftly, seemingly wishing to catch Sister Pheeby ; 
her pretty figure attired becomingly in a light silk dress and short 
scarlet cloak, her strangely beautiful grey eyes cast on the sea with the 
same look of loving admiration that Anthony’s own sometimes wore 
when gazing at it. He could have wished that this young lady was his 
sister, or really his cousin: for Anthony had not seen many faces in 
his life that he so believed in for truth and goodness and beauty as 
Ethel Reene’s. 

They had nearly met before she observed him. He stopped and 
addressed some words to her in deprecation of his former fault, keeping 
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his hat off while he spoke. Ethel answered him frankly, and held out 
her hand. Since the previous encounter, she had had time to digest 
the offence, to understand how it had arisen, and that he had not the 
least intention of insulting her; she had also been favourably impressed 
with what she had heard abroad of Anthony Castlemaine. 

‘Let us forget it,” said Ethel, with her sweet smile. ‘I understand 
now how it happened ; I know you did not intend any offence. Are 
you going to make a long stay at the Dolphin?” 

“That must depend partly on Mr. Castlemaine,” replied Anthony. 
“He will not give me an interview, and for myself I can scarcely see a 
step before my face. I must ask him once more to listen to me; I 
hope he will. I had some thought of going to him this afternoon.” 

“He is at home,” said Ethel innocently, who only very imperfectly 
understood the trouble looming between the young man before her and 
Mr. Castlemaine. 

“ At home now? Then I will go to him at once,” said he, acting on 
the impulse of the moment; and he again offered his hand to Ethel. 
“‘Adieu. I hope you have quite forgiven me, Miss Castlemaine.” 

“T have quite forgiven you, indeed: but I am not Miss Castle- 
maine, you know,” she said, laughing, as she let her hand rest in his. 
“You will know my name better soon—Ethel Reene. Good-bye.” 

“ And during her after life Ethel was wont to look back on this 
little meeting, to feel thankful that it had taken place, and that it 
was a pleasant one. For she never again saw the ill-fated young man 
in this world. ven 

Recrossing the road, and passing the inn corner, Anthony got-ihto 
the fields on his way to Greylands’ Rest. They were pleasanter than 
the road that sunshiny afternoon. He walked along in deep thought, 
deliberating on what he should say. 

Ah, if he could but have seen behindhim! A double shadow fol- 
lowed him—as the poet Hood wrote of Miss Kilmansegg, going up- 
stairs toher doom. His own natural shadow and another. Nearer 
and nearer it had been gradually drawing as the days went on; and 
now on this day it lay ready to close on him—as it would close ere 
the clock had told many more hours: the dark, dreadful, ominous 
shadow of death. Of a death done in darkness and secret. 

In the last field, side by side with the avenue that led to Greylands’ 
Rest, while Anthony was wondering whether he should be permitted 
to see his uncle or not, his uncle suddenly stood in front of him, 
coming through the little gateway that led into the field. 

The Master of Greylands, erect, well dressed, handsome, would have 
passed him with a nod, but Anthony put himself in his way. 

“ Uncle James, I beg your pardon; I would not wish to be rude; 
but will you allow me to speak a few little words to you?” 

“T am in a hurry,” said Mr. Castlemaine. 
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‘Will you give me then a short interview at your house this evening? 
Or to-morrow morning, if that will suit you better.” 

“No,” replied Mr, Castlemaine. 

“‘ Twice I have been to Greylands’ Rest, asking to see you, Uncle 
James ; and twice have I been denied. Though the last time I think 
you were at home, and saw me from the window.” 

“‘ You cannot have anything to say to me that I wish to hear or that 
would be profitable to yourself,” returned the Master of Greylands : 
“for that reason I was denied to you. Our first interview was not so 
satisfactory that we need wish for another.” 

“But it is necessary that we should converse,” returned the young 
man. ‘I am waiting to have this question settled as to Greylands’ 
Rest.” 

“What question?” demanded Mr. Castlemaine, with haughty in- 
difference—just as though he had quite forgotten anything had ever 
arisen in regard to it. 

“ Greylands’ Rest is yours, Uncle James, or it is mine. I must 
ascertain which of us it belongs to. You decline to tell me——” 

“Decline to tell you!” interrupted Mr. Castlemaine. ‘ Cannot 
you use your eyes and your judgment, and see that it is mine ?” 

“T see that you are in possession of it, Uncle James; I see no 
farther. You decline to show me anything of the facts: my Uncle 
Peter declines ; Knivett, the attorney-at-law, declines.” 

“‘ Have you applied to Knivett?” 

“Ves, last week.” 

The eyes of Mr. Castlemaine flashed fire. ‘“‘ How dare you do such a 
thing, sir, as attempt to interfere in my affairs? Tamper with men 
of business ! By Heaven, I havea great mind to give you into custody !” 

“Do not let us quarrel, Uncle James ; suffer me to say what little 
I have to say quietly. I did not go to Mr. Knivett otherwise than 
openly. He said he could tell me nothing; and I recognized the 
weight of his objection—that he is your attorney. Being so, he 
of course cannot act for me.” 

“Perhaps you tried to bribe him,” scoffed Mr. Castlemaine, who 
was foolishly beginning to lose his temper. 

*‘T would not do any mean or dishonourable thing, Uncle James; I 
am a Castlemaine, and my father’s son. But what I have to say to 
you is this, that matters cannot rest as they are: and I wish you 
fully to understand what my course will be if you do not give me the 
satisfaction I require, as to who is the true owner of Greylands’ Rest. 
Only show me that it is yours, and I make my bow of departure from 
Greylands.” 

“You are pretty insolent for a young man!” retorted Mr. Castle- 
ma‘ne, looking down on him with scorn. ‘Do you suppose such an 
application was ever made to a gentleman before? You speak of your 
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father, my brother Basil: had some impudent stranger presented him- 
self before him, and demanded to see Azs title-deeds, what would his 
answer have been, think you ?” 

“Circumstances alter cases, Uncle James. My case is different 
from the imaginary one that you put. Only satisfy me that the place 
is yours. I have a right to know so much.” 

“You never shall know it : for your insolence, you shall never know 
more than you know now. Do your best and worst.” 

“Then you will leave me no resource but to proceed,” returned¥the 
young man, who maintained his temper and his courtesy in a notable 
degree. “I shall employ the best lawyer I can call to my aid,’and 
act on his advice.” 

“Tush !” was the contemptuous answer. “Go and put in a claim 
to Parson Marston’s church—to the Dolphin Inn—to the beach itself ! 
Claim all, and see how far a lawyer will advance you in it.” 

“IT wish you had met me temperately, Uncle James. I only ask 
what is fair—to be satisfied. It is the talk of the neighbours now; 
they say you ought to satisfy me; they think you would do it if it 
were in your power.” 

“What ?” roared Mr. Castlemaine. 

Had Anthony seen the storm he was provoking, he had surely not 
continued. He did not wish to irritate Mr. Castlemaine: all he 
wanted was to show him the reasons of his proposed attempted investi- 
gation—to prove to him that he was justified in what he meant to_ do. 
The truth was, the young man, who was by nature just, honourable, 
and kindly, who had never in his life attempted to take a mean advan- 
tage of friend or enemy, felt half ashamed and deeply grieved to be 
thus thrown into adverse contact with his newly found relatives ; and 
he sought to show that he had justifiable excuse for it. 

“Tt is not my fault, uncle, if the people thus give their opinion: I did 
not ask for it, or provoke them to it. What they say has reason in it, 
as it seems to me. When the popular belief prevailed, that my grand- 
father would not leave his estate away from his eldest son, Basil, and 
when it was never known how he did leave it, or to whom, or anything 
about it, save that his second son remained in possession, why, then 
they talked. It would be a satisfaction to the public as well as to 
me, Uncle James, if you will suffer the truth to be known.” 

It was not often that the Master of Greylands allowed anger to over- 
power him. In his younger days he had been subject to fits of 
intemperate passion, but time and self-control had well-nigh stamped 
the failing out. Perhaps until this moment he had believed it had left 
him for ever. His passion rose now : his face was scarlet ; his clenched 
hands were kept by force down to his side, lest they should deal a blow 
at Anthony. Zem, so far, he controlled, but not his tongue: and he 
poured forth a torrent of abuse. 
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“‘Go back to where you came from, insolent, upstart braggart,” were 
the words he finished up with. ‘You are no true son of my brother 
Basil ; ill-doing though he was, he was not a firebrand, striving to 
spread malignant dissension amid a peaceable community.” 

“Uncle James, I shall never go back until I have come to the 
bottom of this matter,” spoke the young man firmly: and, it may be, 
that his unruffled temper, his very calmness of bearing, only served to 
irritate all the more Mr. Castlemaine. ‘The best man of law that 
London will afford I shall summon to my aid: he must force you to 
show the title by which you hold possession of the estates; and we 
shall then see which has the most right to it, you or I.” 

The words inflamed Mr. Castlemaine almost to madness. With a 
fierce oath—and bad language, though common enough then, was what 
he was rarely, if ever, betrayed to use—he lifted his right hand to 
strike. Anthony, startled, got away. 

“What have I done to merit this treatment, Uncle James?” he 
remonstrated. “Is it because I am a relative? You would not, for 
shame, so treat a stranger.” 

But the Master of Greylands, flinging back a word and look of utter 
contempt, went striding on his way, leaving his nephew alone. 

Now it happened that this contest was witnessed by the superin- 
tendent of the coastguard, Mr. Nettleby, who was walking along the 
path of the neighbouring field behind the intervening hedge, bare at 
that season. He could not hear the words that passed, but he saw 
they were angry ones, and that the Master of Greylands was in a 
foaming passion. Calling in at the Dolphin Inn, he related before one 
or two people what he had seen: and Anthony, when he returned, gave 
the history of the interview. 

“T’m sure I thought Mr. Castlemaine did strike you, sir,” persisted 
the officer. 

“No, but he would have liked to,” said Anthony. “I stepped back 
from his hand. It is very foolish of him.” 

‘*T think he would like to kill Mr. Anthony, for my part, by the way 
he treats him,” said John Bent. But the words were only spoken in the 
heat of partisanship, without actual meaning: just as we are all given 
to a hasty tongue on occasion. However, they were destined to be 
remembered afterwards by Greylands. 

Somewhat later, John Bent and his guest were standing at the front 
door, talking together of the general perplexity of things. The sun 
was setting in the west in beautiful clouds of rose colour and amber, 
showing the advance of evening. John began to think he had better 
be laying the cloth for the parlour dinner, unless he wanted his wife 
about him. And—here she was! her cherry-coloured ribbons right 
over his shoulder. 


At that moment, careering down the road on his way from Grey- 
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lands’ Rest, came Harry Castlemaine on his spirited horse. His 
over-coat was rolled up and strapped on the saddle, and he looked as 
though mounted for a journey. 

“Going out a pleasuring, Mr. Harry?” cried the landlady, as he 
reined-in. 

‘Going out a businessing,” corrected the young man, in his free 
and careless manner, as he nodded and smiled at Anthony—for he did 
not share in his father’s discourteous behaviour to their new relative, 
though he had not yet made advances to any intimacy. “A beautiful 
sunset, is it not ?” 

“Very beautiful,” replied Anthony. 

“IT am bound for Newerton, Mrs, Bent,” resumed Harry. “Can I 
do anything for you there ?” 

*“‘ Nothing, thank you, sir.” 

‘What, not even choose you some cap ribbons? Newerton ribbons, 
you know, take the conceit out of those at Stilborough.” 

‘You must always have your joke, Mr. Harry! Asif a fine young 
gentleman like you would trouble himself to choose an old woman’s 
ribbons !” 

“See if I don’t bring you some! Meanwhile, John, suppose you 
give me a glass of ale, to speed me on my journey.” 

The landlord brought the ale, handing it up on a waiter ; somewhat 
to his own discomfort, for the horse was prancing and rearing. Harry 
Castlemaine drank it; and with a general nod round, an intimation 
that he should return on the morrow, and a wave of the hand to his 
cousin, he rode away. 

Anthony went round the corner of the house to look after him. Not 
being anything great in horsemanship himself, he admired those who 
were. He admired also the tall, fine form, the handsome face, and the 
free, frank bearing of Harry Castlemaine; and a hope in that moment 
rose in his heart that they might become good friends if he remained 
in England. He stood and watched him up the road until its bending 
hid him from view. His way lay past the Grey Nunnery, past the 
coastguard station higher up, and so onwards. Newerton was a town 
of some importance at about ten miles distance. 

The remaining events of the evening, so far as they concerned 
Anthony Castlemaine, were destined to assume importance and to be 
discussed for days and weeks afterwards. He took his dinner at six, 
John Bent waiting on him as usual; afterwards, he sat alone for an 
hour or two in deep thought. At least, Mrs. Bent, coming in to take 
away his coffee-cup, assumed him to be deep in thought, as he did not 
speak to her: an unusual thing. He sat between the table and the 
fire, his elbow resting on the former and his fingers pressing his temple. 
The landlady had never seen him so still, nor look so solemn; there 
was a cloud as of some dread care upon his face—she declared so to 
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the world afterwards. Could it have been that in those, the last few 
hours of his life, on earth, a foreshadowing of the dreadful fate, about 
to overtake him, was presented in some vague manner to his mind? It 
might have been so. 

About nine o’clock he suddenly rang for the landlord to fetch 
his inkstand and paper-case, which he had left in his bedroom; and 
then he wrote a letter, sealed it as he had the one in the afternoon, and 
put on it the same address. John Bent came in to look to the fire. 

“ T have made up my mind to get another interview with Mr. Castle- 
maine before I apply for legal advice,” spoke Anthony. 

“‘ Bless me !” exclaimed John Bent: for the words surprised him. 

“Yes. I have been thinking it well over from beginning to end ; 
and I see that I ought to give my Uncle James one more opportunity 
to settle it amicably, before bringing the dispute openly before the 
world, and causing a scandal. He was in a passion this afternoon, 
and perhaps did not quite understand me: when he shall have had 
time to reflect he may be more reasonable.” 

John Bent shook his head. In his own mind he did not believe 
that fifty fresh appeals would have any effect on Mr. Castlemaine. 

‘IT say this to myself,” weat on Anthony: ‘Whether Greylands’ 
Rest is his by right or not, he is in possession of it. Nobody can deny 
that. And I have tried to put myself in imagination in his place, and 
I see how cruel a blow it would seem if a stranger came to seek to 
deprive me of it. I might be as angry as he is.” 

“Then, sir, do you intend to leave him in possession of it?” re- 
turned the landlord. 

“No, no; you do not comprehend. I must enforce my claim: if 
the estate is mine, I will never yield it—to him, or to anyone. But it 
may be his: and I think it is only just to offer him one more oppor- 
tunity of privately satisfying me, before I take any proceedings. I shall 
do so. If I cannot see him to-morrow, I will write to him fully.” 

“* The meeting might only lead to another quarrel, Mr. Anthony.” 

“* Well—yes—I have thought of that. And I fear he would injure 
me if he could,” added the young man, in a dreamy manner, and 
speaking to himself, instead of to his landlord. ‘There: don’t put 
more coal, please : it is too warm.” 

John Bent went away with his coal-scuttle. He remarked to his wife 
that their inmate did not seem in his usual good spirits. Mrs. Bent, 
trimming one of her smart caps at the round table by the best kitchen 
fire, answered that she knew as much as that without being told; and 
that he (John) had better see that the servants were properly attend- 
ing to the company in the public room. 

It was considerably past ten, and the company—as Mrs. Bent called 
them, which consisted principally of fishermen—were singing a jovial 
song, when Anthony Castlemaine came out of his parlour, the letter in 
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his hand. Just as he had posted the one written in the afternoon, so 
he went over to the box now and posted this. After that, he took a 
turn up and down the beach, listening to the low murmuring of the sea, 
watching the moonbeams as they played on the water. It was a most 
beautiful night ; the air still and warm, the moon rather remarkably 
bright. That Greylands’ Rest was his own legally now, and would soon 
be his own practically, he entertained no doubt, and he lost himself in 
visions of the pleasant life he might lead there. Thus the time slipped 
unconsciously on, and when he got back to the Dolphin, the clock had 
struck eleven. John Bent’s company were taking their departure—for 
the house closed at the sober hour of eleven—John’s man was shutting 
the shutters, and John himself stood outside his door, his hat on his 
head and a pipe in his mouth. 

“A lovely night, sir, isn’t it,” he began. ‘ A’most like summer. I’ve 
been finishing my pipe outside on the bench here.” 

“‘ Lovely indeed,” replied Anthony. ‘I could never tire of looking 
at the sea yonder.” 

They paced about together before the bench, talking ; and presently 
extended their walk up the hill. Mr. Nettleby’s residence, a fair-sized, 
pretty.cottage, stood back from the road in its garden, just opposite the 
Grey Nunnery, and Mr. Nettleby, smoking his pipe, was at the outer 
gate. 

When that fatal night was gone and past, and people began to recall 
its events, they said how chance trifles seemed to have worked together 
to bring about the ill. Had Anthony Castlemaine not written that 
letter, the probability was that he would never have gone out at all; on 
returning from the post and the beach, had the landlord not been 
outside, he would at once have entered: and, finally, had the super- 
intendent of the coastguard not been at his gate, they would not have 
stayed abroad. 

Mr. Nettleby invited them in, hospitably offering them a pipe and 
glass. He had business abroad that night, and therefore had not retired 
to rest. They conser :d to enter “ just for a minute.” 

The minute extended to the best part of an hour. Once seated there 
by the fire, and plunged into a sea of talk, they were in no hurry to 
move again. Anthony Castlemaine accepted a pipe, John Bent refilled 
his. The former took a glass of sugar-and-water— at which Mr. 
Nettleby made a wry face ; John Bent had a glass of weak Hollands- 
and-water, which lasted him during the visit : he was no drinker. - 

The conversation turned on various matters. On the claims ot 
Anthony to Greylands’ Rest ; on the social features and inhabitants 
of Greylands. Under a strong injunction of secrecy, Mr. Nettleby 
imparted certain suspicions that he was entertaining of a small hamlet 
called Beeton, a mile or two higher up the coast. He believed some 
extensive smuggling was carried on there, and he purposed paying a 
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visit to the place that very night, to look out for anything there might 
be to see. Anthony inquired whether he was extensively troubled by 
smugglers, and the superintendent said No, considering that the coast 
lay so convenient for Holland and other suspicious countries. 

They all went out together. It was twelve o'clock. Mr. Nettleby’s 
road lay to the left; theirs to the right. However, they turned to 
accompany him a short distance, seduced to it by the beauty of the 
night. 

“Tn for a‘penny, in for a pound,” thought John Bent. ‘“ The missis 
can’t go on more if I stay out for another hour than she’ll go on now.” 

But they did not walk far: just to the top of the hill, and a short way 
beyond it. They then wished the officer good-night, and turned back 
again. 

The Friar’s Keep looked ghostly enough in the moonlight. Anthony 
Castlemaine glanced up at its roof, dilapidated in places, at its dark 
casement windows. ‘Let us watch a minute,” said he, jestingly, 
‘perhaps the Grey Monk will appear.” 

John Bent smiled a grim smile. They had passed the entrance to 
Chapel Lane, and were standing within the thick privet hedge and the 
grove of trees which overshadowed it. Not that the trees gave much 
shadow at that season, for their branches were bare. 

“ Tell me again the legend of the Grey Monk,” said Anthony. “I 
partly forget it.” 

John Bent proceeded to do as he was bid. But he had scarcely 
begun the narrative when the sound of approaching footsteps struck on 
their ears, and his voice involuntarily died away into silence. At the 
first moment, they thought the superintendent was returning. 

But no. The footsteps came from Chapel Lane. They drew more 
closely within the cover of the hedge, and waited. A gentleman, 
walking fast and firmly, emerged from the lane, crossed the road, 
passed in at the gate of the chapel ruins, and thence to the Friar’s Keep. 
Very much to the astonishment of John Bent, and somewhat to that of 
Anthony, they recognized Mr. Castlemaine. 

“‘ He is going in to take a look at the sea by moonlight,” whispered 
Anthony. “I'll go after him. I will. And we'll have it out under 
the moonbeams.” 

Before John Bent could stop him—and, as the landlord said later, an 
impulse prompted him to attempt it—the young man was off like a 
shot, entered the gate in the wake of his uncle, and disappeared amid 
the cloisters of the Friar’s Keep. The Master of Greylands must 
have emerged safely enough from those ghostly cloisters, since he was 
abroad, and well, the next day as usual: but the ill-fated Anthony 
Castlemaine was never again seen in this life. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

COMMOTION AT STILBOROUGH. 
ON that same fatal Tuesday—and fatal it might well be called, so much 
of evil did it bring in its train—there was commotion at Stilborough. 
Disagreeable rumours of some kind had got abroad, touching the 
solvency of the bank. Whence they arose, who had originated them, 
and what they precisely meant, nobody knew, nobody could tell: but 
they were being whispered about from one man to another, and the 
bank’s creditors rose up in astonishment and fear. 

“Ts ittrue? It cannot be. JVhat is it—what’s amiss? Not possible 
for Peter Castlemaine to be shaky. Where did you hear it? I’d trust 
the bank with my life, let alone my money. But it’s said that some 
gigantic speculation has failed. “ Nonsense! the bank would stand 
twenty failures: don’t believe a syllable of it. Well, rumour says the 
bank will stop to-morrow. Stop to-morrow! What shall we do for 
our money? Don’t know. J shall get mine out to-day.” 

The above sentences, and others similar to them, might be heard 
from different people in the streets of Stilborough. Those who were 
ultra-cautious went into the bank and asked for their money. At first 
Thomas Hill paid: he thought the demands were only in the regular 
course of business: but in a short while he saw what it was—that a run 
upon the bank was setting-in, and he went into Mr. Peter Castlemaine’s 
private room to consult his master. Fortunately the rumours had only 
got afloat late in the afternoon, and it was now within a few minutes of 
the usual time of closing. Not that, earlier or later, it could have 
made much difference in the calamity ; but it saved some annoyance to 
the bank’s inmates. 

Had the bank been solvent, it would, of course, have kept its doors 
open, irrespective of hours and custom; being insolvent, it closed 
them to the minute, and the shutters too. Had Mr. Peter Castle- 
maine been able to meet the demands for money, he would have been 
in the public room, with a clear face, reassuring the applicants; as it 
was, he bolted himself in his parlour. The clerks drew down the 
shutters and shut the doors against the public: two or three of the 
young men, who had to go out with letters or messages, got out through 
the private entrance. Back went Thomas Hill to his master, knocking 
at the door when he found it fastened. 

“It is only me, sir. All’s safe.” 

Peter Castlemaine opened it. A change, that the faithful old clerk 
did not like, was in his face. Hill’s own face was scared and white 
enough just then, as he well knew; but it could not have the peculiar, 
sickly, shrunken look he saw on his master’s. 

** Where are they, Thomas ? Is it really a run?” 
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“ Really and truly, sir. What an unfortunate circumstance! A few 
days, and you would have tided it over.” 

“ But where are they all?” 

“Outside in the street, kicking and thumping at the doors and 
windows ; a great crowd of them by this time, and getting a bigger one 
every minute. We managed to get the doors shut, and then put down 
the shutters.” . 

Mr. Castlemaine drew his hand across his aching brow. “I think 
this must have been caused by Fosbrook; he may have let an incautious 
word drop.” 

“He'd not do it, sir,” 

“Not intentionally ; for his own sake. I knew it boded no good 
when I found he meant to stay on at the Turk’s Head. Alas! alas!” 

“There has not been a regular stoppage,” said Thomas Hill. ‘“ And 
if we can manage to get assistance, and open again to-morrow morn- 
in ‘ 





“Don’t, Hill,” interrupted the banker, in a tone of painful wailing. 
“ Don’t speak of hope! There’s no hope left.” 

“ But, sir, when the remittances, which we expect, come——’ 

“ Hush ! look here.” 

Mr. Peter Castlemaine pushed an open letter towards his clerk. The 
old man’s hands trembled as he held it; his face grew whiter as he 
mastered the contents. Hope was indeed gone. The worst had come. 
An embargo, or lien, had been laid in London upon the expected 
remittances. 

“Did you get this letter this morning, sir? Why did you not tell 
me? It would have been better to have stopped then.” 

“T got it ten minutes ago, Thomas. It was sent from town by a 
special messenger in a post-chaise and four ; which, of course, the estate 
will be charged with. He came, by mistake I suppose, to the private 
door ; or perhaps he saw the crowd round the public one; and he gave 
the letter into my own hands, saying he would take my instructions 
back to town to-morrow morning, if I hadany. All’s over.” 

Too truly did Thomas Hill feel the force of the words. All was 
over. But for this last great misfortune, this lien upon the expected 
remittances, they might have weathered the storm. The few past days 
had gone,on pretty quietly, and every day, passed without exposure, was 
so much gained. The Master of Greylands, when applied to by his 
brother for a loan, had listened, and placed at the bank’s disposal a fairly 
good sum: not enough, not half enough, for what it was wanted to 
stop, but still a great help. 

“Even now,” began Thomas Hill, breaking the depressing silence, 
“even now, sir, if a meeting were called, and a statement of facts 
properly laid before the creditors, they might consent to allow time.” 

“Time!” echoed Mr. Peter Castlemaine. ‘ What, with this yelling 
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crowd clamouring at the door !—and with Fosbrook in the place !— 
and with a lien on all the forthcoming remittances! And,” he added, 
the shrunken, grey look on his countenance becoming more perceptible 
as his voice dropped to a whisper—“ and with the discovery at hand of 
the use made of the Armannon bonds! The last closing hour has 
come, Thomas, and nothing can save me.” 

Thomas Hill took off his spectacles to wipe the mist away. The 
failure of the bank, and the disgrace attaching ‘to these pecuniary mis- 
fortunes, seemed as nothing, compared with the guilty shame that must 
fall on his master. 

“They may prosecute me,” breathed Mr. Peter Castlemaine, from 
between his dry and ashy lips. 

“No, no,” burst forth Thomas Hill. ‘They'll never do that, sir. 
Think how you have been respected! And besides—so far as I can 
understand the complication—there will be money to pay everybody.” 

“Every man will be paid in full to the uttermost farthing,” spoke 
the banker emphatically. “I sat up over my books nearly all last 
night, making my calculations, and I find that there will be funds to 
meet all claims in time. Not any over perhaps; but there will be so 
much as that.” 

“ And to think that this miserable trouble should intervene!” cried 
Thomas Hill, wringing his hands. “There will be my six thousand 
pounds, sir, to help you with the expenses, and that.” 

Peter Castlemaine shook his head to the last sentence, but he made 
no denial in words. He seemed to have neither words nor spirit left, 
and sat leaning his brow upon his hand. The once fine fresh colour, 
that was natural to his cheeks, had faded away, though its traces might 
be seen still, One might have fancied that a thin veil of grey had been 
flung over the healthy bloom. In all his long experience, Thomas Hill 
had never, to his recollection, seen a man change like this. 

“You look ill, sir,” he said. ‘“ Let meget you something to take.” 

“T feel ill,” was the answer. “I ought to have confronted those 
people just now in the other room, and should have done so, but that I 
felt physically incapable. While I was reading the letter brought by 
the London messenger, a sharp, curious pain seized me here ”—touching 
his left side. ‘“‘ For some minutes I could not move.” 

“Ts the heart all right?” hesitated the clerk—as if he were afraid to 
breathe the question. 

“TI do not know. During the past twelve months, since these 
troubles set in, I have had a good deal of fluttering there : pain too 
at times.” 

“You should consult a doctor, sir. Don’t, pray, delay it.” 

“ Ay,” sighed the unfortunate man. “I suppose I should. When I get 
a little out of this fret and turmoil—if I ever do get out of it—I’ll see 
one. Lock the desk for me, will you, Hill?” 
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He held out the key, sitting as he was, and Thomas Hill locked the 
desk and returned the key to him. Strength and health seemed suddenly 
to have gone out of Peter Castlemaine. 

“T'll go and get you a little warm brandy-and-water, sir, I’m sure 
you ought to take it.” 

His master did not say Do, or Don’t, and the clerk went for it. Get- 
ting it mixed by Stephen—who looked frightened out of his senses by 
the commotion in the street—he carried in the glass of hot liquor, and 
the banker sipped it. It seemed to do him a little good; he looked 
less entirely depressed. 

“There’s one thing I wanted to say, Thomas,” he began. “That 
young man who came here last week—my brother Basil’s son, you know.” 

“T’ve heard he is at Greylands, sir. Young Anthony, they say.” 

“Ay. Basil named him after his father. I should have done the 
same, had a son been born to me. He came here, asking me to tell him 
the particulars of how Greylands’ Rest was left; and I fear I was a 
little short with him. I did not wish to be, I’m sure; but this—this 
trouble was lying on me heavily. The young fellow spoke fairly 
enough, and I daresay I appeared cross. I’ve thought about it since, 
lying awake at night, and I want you to tell him for me that I meant 
nothing, should you ever see him.” 

** But surely you will be seeing him for yourself, sir!” cried the clerk, 
thinking this a little strange. 

“‘T don’t know that I shall. Should James show him that he has no 
claim, he may be going off to France again: and as to me, why, how do 
I know where I shall be, or how things will go with me? You'll tell 
him, Thomas, that Greylands’ Rest, so far as I know, is legally my 
brother’s ; if I thought my father had given it to Basil, I should not 
deem it right in James to hold it. But it’s not likely James would, were 
it not his.” 

“Did you not know, then, how the estate was left?” asked Thomas 
Hill, in surprise. 

“No; I did not trouble myself about it,” was the banker’s answer: 
and all this while, he seemed to be speaking as his faithful clerk had 
never before heard him speak. Instead of the shrewd, observant, 
intellectual man of business, whose every sense,was keenly awake, he 
seemed weary and passive as a tired child. ‘I knew Greylands’ Rest 
would not be mine ; that if it was not left to Basil it would be James’s. 
James stayed in possession of it, and I supposed it was his: I took 
that for granted, and did not question him. I believe surely it is his: 
that my father left it to him: and, Thomas, you tell the young man, 
this young Anthony, that it is my opinion. I don’t think there can be 
a doubt of it. James ought to show him the vouchers for it: Basil’s 
son has a right to so much. Only, don’t say stat: I do not want to 
interfere with James.” 
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“Tt would be the easiest way of settling the matter, sir, if Mr. Castle- 
maine would do that.” 

“Of course it would. But then, you see, James never chooses to be 
questioned : he resents any attempt at it; always did. As a boy, I 
remember, nothing ever offended him like doubting his word.” 

At that moment there was heard aring at the house door. The 
banker looked startled, and then seemed to shrink within himself. 

“Tt is that Fosbrook !” he exclaimed. “I thought he’d be coming. 
I cannot see him. You go, and battle it out with him, Thomas: he 
won't browbeat you. Go! Don’t let him come in here for the world.” 

But it was not Mr. Fosbrook. It was only one of the clerks, returning 
from his errand. Thomas Hill, seeing the state of nervous depression 
that his master was in, proposed to proceed at once to the Turk’s 
Head, and hold there an interview with the dreaded creditor: and the 
banker seized upon it eagerly. 

“Do, do!” hesaid. ‘ There’s no one I dread as I dread him.” 

As the clerk went out, he saw that many angry people lingered yet 
around the house and doors. He went among them : he begged them 
to be still for that evening, to leave matters in quiet until the morning, 
for that Mr. Peter Castlemaine was very ill and quite unable to see 
anyone. ‘The baffled creditors showered down questions on the 
unfortunate clerk—who certainly felt the trouble as keenly as did his 
master. Thomas Hill answered them to the best of his ability: and 
at length, one by one, they took their departure, leaving the street clear 
and the house quiet. 

“And, no sooner was this accomplished, than the banker’s handsome 
barouche drove to the door, containing Miss Castlemaine and her 
chaperon, Mrs. Webb, who had returned to her post the previous day. 
Opposite to them sat the young lady’s lover, William Blake-Gordon. 
All were in the highest spirits, talking and laughing as though no such 
thing as care existed in the world, and utterly unconscious of the 
trouble that had fallen on the house and the commotion that had 
reigned outside it. They had been to look over Raven’s Priory, and 
Mary Ursula was enchanted with it. 

“ You will stay to dinner, William,” she said, as he handed her out of 
the carriage. “ Papa will be vexed if you do not.” 

He was only too ready to accept an invitation that would give him a 
few more hours of her sweet companionship. It was close upon the 
dinner hour—six. Stephen was holding the hall door open, with a long 
grave face: they passed him, noticing nothing. 

“J will not be long, William,” she whispered, running up to her 
chamber. 

A few minutes later, and she came forth again, attired for the evening. 
Her dress was of rich blue silk ; her cheeks had more colour in them 
than usual, the effect of pleasurable excitement; her bright hair was 
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disposed so as to set off the exceeding beauty of her face. Mr. Blake- 
Gordon stood in the gallery, looking at a new picture that some friend 
had recently made a present of to the banker. As she joined him, he 
drew her arm within his. 

“Tt is a fine painting, Mary.” 

“And it is hung well for night,” she observed, “ for the rays of the 
chandelier just fall on it. By day its place is a little dark. Have you 
seen papa yet?” 

“Not yet. There goes six o’clock.” 

Mrs. Webb, an elderly lady in black satin and point lace cap, came 
downstairs and turned into the drawing-room. ‘Though a very dragon 
of a chaperon when necessary, she knew quite well when to join the 
lovers and when to leave them alone. 

They began pacing the gallery, arm in arm ; looking at this picture, 
criticising that. From paintings their conversation turned to what just 
then held a deeper interest for them—the future residence they expected 
to so soon enter upon, Raven’s Priory. This room should be the 
favourite morning room, and that the favourite evening room; and the 
beautiful conservatory should have their best care; and there should 
always be a blazing fire in the hall, not a cold, bare, comfortless grate, 
as they had seen that day; and the gravel drive should be widened, 
and some rocks and ferns put on the right hand in that bare space 
and so the dreams went on. 

The clocks went on also. Mrs. Webb, reminded probably by her 
appetite, looked out once or twice ; the butler and Stephen, aware that 
the dinner was waiting and the cook angrily demanding whether it was 
to be served to-day or to-morrow, passed and repassed out of the 
drawing-room. As to the lovers themselves, they were unconscious of 
clocks and reminding appetites; for love, as we all know, lives upon air. 
It was the custom of the house not to serve the dinner unti! the banker 
appeared in the drawing-room: on rare occasions business detained 
him beyond the hour. 

So they paced on, those two, in their dream of happiness. And 
once, at the darkest end of the gallery when there was neither step nor 
sound near, Mr. Blake-Gordon stole a kiss from that blushing face, so 
soon, as he fondly hoped, to be all his. 

“‘ My dear, is your papa out, do you know?” questioned Mrs. Webb, 
appearing at the drawing-room door, as they again neared it. “It is 
half past six.” 

“ Half past six!” repeated Mary, in surprise. ‘So late as that! 
No, I do not know whether papa is out or in. Perhaps he is busy in 
his parlour? There’s Stephen: he may know. Stephen,” she added, 
quitting the arm of Mr. Blake-Gordon, and advancing towards the man, 
“is papa below in his parlour?” 

“ There’s no one in the parlour, ma’am, for I’ve been to look,” was 
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the answer. “I saw my master go up to his chamber some time ago; 
but I don’t think he can be in it all this while.” 

“ How long ago ?” 

“Just before you came home, ma’am.” 

“Oh, of course, your master cannot be there still,” interposed Mrs. 
Webb, much interested in the colloquy, for she wanted her dinner 
frightfully. ‘‘ He must have come down and gone out, Stephen.” 

“Very likely, ma’am.” 

“T am sure that Mr. Castlemaine has not come downstairs since we 
came in,” observed Mr. Blake-Gordon. “If he had, I must have seen 
him: I have been here all the time.” 

Mary Ursula laughed. ‘TI will tell you what it is,” she said: “ papa 
has dropped asleep on the sofa in his room. ‘Twice lately he has done 
it when he has had a very tiring day.” 

She ran lightly up the stairs as she spoke, and knocked at the cham- 
ber door. The lamp that hung in the corridor threw its light upon the 
oaken panels, and upon her gleaming blue dress. 

6c Papa ! ”» 

There was no response, and Mary gently turned the handle, intending 
to open the door about an inch, and call again. That her father was 
lying on the sofa in a sound sleep, she felt as sure of as though she had 
seen him. But the door would not open. 

“Papa! Papa!” 

No, he did not awake, though she called very loudly. Hardly know- 
ing what to do, she ran downstairs again. 

“‘ Papa must be in a very sound sleep, for I cannot make him hear, 
and the door is fastened inside,” she said, chiefly addressing Stephen, 
who was nearest to her. “I daresay he has had a fatiguing day.” 

“Ves, ma’am, it Have been fatiguing ; leastways the latter part of it,” 
replied the man with an emphasis that they failed to catch. “Some 
rude people have been knocking here, and making a fine uproar.” 

“‘ Rude people knocking here!” exclaimed Mrs. Webb, taking him 
up sharply. ‘“ What do you mean? What did they want ?” 

“T don’t know what they wanted, ma’am: something they couldn’t 
get, I suppose,” returned the man, who had no suspicion of the real 
state of the case, for he believed the house to be simplya mine of 
wealth that could have no limit, just as children believe in the won 
drous riches told of in a fairy-tale. ‘I knowI should like to have had 
the driving of ’em off! Master did well not to see ’em.” 

“ But—did papa not see them?” questioned Mary Ursula, surprised 
into asking the question by this extraordinary story. 

“No: and that’s what I fancy they made the noise over, ma’am. 
My master was not well, either, this afternoon, for Mr. Hill came running 
out for hot brandy-and-water for him.” 

What more would have been said, what doubt created, was stopped 
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by the appearance of Thomas Hill. He had just returned from his 
mission to the Turk’s Head. Apparently it had not been a pleasant 
mission: for his face was pale with what looked like fear, and he, 
waiving ceremony, had come straight up the stairs, asking for his master. 

“JT must see him; I must see him instantly. I beg your pardon, 
dear Miss Castlemaine, but it is of the last importance.” 

Had Thomas Hill only waited a moment he would have heard that 
the banker was fastened in his room. They told him now. He gave 
one scared look around while taking in the words, and then bounded to 
the stairs. 

“ Follow me,” he cried, turning his livid face on the men. “We 
must burst open the door. I know he is ill.” 

Mr. Blake-Gordon, the butler, and Stephens were up almost as soon as 
he. Mrs. Webb laid her detaining arm on the young lady. 

“You must stay here, my dear; you must. They will do better with- 
out you.” 

‘‘ But what can it be, save sleep ?.’ asked Mary Ursula, not knowing 
whether there was cause for alarm or not. “When papa is very tired he 
sleeps heavily. On Sunday night he dropped asleep when I was at the 
organ ; and I could not at first awaken him.” 

“Of course ; I make no doubt he has fallen into a sound sleep ; 
nothing else: but it will not be seemly for you to go up there with 
them. Hark! the door has given way.” 

Sleep? Yes, at first they did think the banker was asleep. He lay 
on the sofa at full length, his head on the low pillow, his feet hanging 
down over the other end. A candle, which he must have carried up 
with him, stood on the drawers, and the wax candles in the dressing-glass 
had been previously lighted by the servants. Altogether there was a 
good deal of light. They looked at the banker's face by it: and saw— 
that the sleep was the sleep of death. 

A gasping sob burst from Thomas Hill. He fell on his knees, the 
tears rolling down his face. 

“My master! my dear master! Oh, my master, my master !” 

He saw what it was, perhaps felt somewhat prepared for it by the pre- 
vious events of the afternoon. The others were for the moment some- 
what stunned : but they did not think it could be death. 

‘Run for a doctor,” cried the butler to, Stephen. ‘ He’s in a faint. 
Run for your life.” 

The butler himself did not attempt to run ; he was too stout. Mr. 
Blake-Gordon and Stephen, both slender and light of limb, sped away 
without their hats. The butler raised his master’s head. 

“ Please to ring the bell, sir, for some brandy,” he said to Mr. Hill. 
“The maids must bring up some hot flannels, too.” 

“Ts it possible that you can be deceived?” sobbed the clerk—“ that 
you do not see that it is death! Oh, my poor master ! ” 
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“ Death ! come now, don’t talk in that uncomfortable way,” retorted 
the butler ; not, however, feeling very comfortable as he said it. “ What 
should bring death to the house in this sudden way? He is warm too. 
Do please ring the bell, sir.” 

The doctors came without delay, two of them ; for Mr. Blake-Gordon 
brought one, and Stephen another. But nothing could be done. It was 
indeed death : and, the medical men thought it had taken place the best 
part of an hour before. The great banker of Stilborough, Peter Cas- 
tlemaine, had ceased to exist. 

But there was one momentous, dreadful question to be solved—what 
had caused the death? Had it come by God’s hand and will ?—or had 
Peter Castlemaine himself wrought it? The surgeons expressed no 
opinion at present. They talked in an undertone, but did not let the 
world share in their councils. Thomas Hill overheard one word, and 
it nearly sent him frantic. 

“* How dare you say it, gentlemen? Suicide! Mr. Peter Castle- 
maine would no more lift his hand against himself than you would. 
I would stake all the poor bit of life I’ve got left—which won’t be 
much now—that it is his heart that haskilled him. This very afternoon 
he complained of a pain there ; a strange fluttering, he called it; and he 
looked white enough for a ghost. He told me he had felt the same 
pain and fluttering at times before. There cannot be a doubt, gentle- 
men, that it was his heart.” 

The doctors nodded, seemingly in assent. One thing appeared to be 
indisputable—that if the death was natural, no other cause than the 
heart could be assigned for it. The face of the dead man was calm 
and unruffled as that of an infant. But, one of the doctors whispered 
something about an “ odour.” 

Mary Ursula came into the room when the medical men had gone. 
No tears were in her eyes; she was as one stunned, paralyzed: unable 
in her shock of bewilderment to take in the whole truth. She had 
deemed the room empty : but Thomas Hill turned round from the sofa 
at her entrance. 

“He has had a good deal of trouble lately, my poor dear master, and 
it has been too much for him and broken his heart,” he whispered in a 
wailing tone, the tears. running down his cheeks. “God knows I’d have 
saved him from it if I could, my dear young lady: I’d willingly have 
died for him.” 

‘What kind of trouble has it been?” asked Mary Ursula, letting 
the old man take her hands, and gazing at him with a terrified and im- 
ploring countenance. 

‘“‘ Money trouble, money trouble,” answered the clerk. “He was not 
used to it, and it has broken his heart. Oh, my dear, don’t grieve more 
than you can help !—and don’t think about the future, for all I have 
shall be yours.” 
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“ You—think—it was heart disease ?” questioned Mary Ursula, in a 
dread, imploring whisper. ‘“ Do you really think it, Mr. Hill?” 

“My dear, I am sure of it. Quite sure. And I only wonder now 
he did not die in my arms this afternoon in the bank parlour when 
the pain and fluttering were upon him,” added Thomas Hill, half- 
choked with hisemotion. “There was agreat clamour with the cre- 
ditors, and it terrified him more thanI thought. The fright must have 
struck to his heart, and killed him.” 

She sighed deeply. The same appalled look of terror clung to her 
face. The reassurance did not seem to bring her the comfort that it 
ought. For Mary Castlemaine had overheard that one covert word of 
suspicion breathed by the medical men: and she had, and always would 
have, the awful doubt lying upon her heart. 

It was a dreadful night for her, poor bankrupt girl—bankrupt in 
happiness from that hour. Mrs. Webb persuaded her to go to bed at 
last ; and there she lay, getting through the hours as the unhappy do 
get through them. But, miserable though it was, it would have been 
far more so could she have seen, asin a mirror, what had taken place 
that night at Greylands in the Friar’s Keep—the cause of the dis- 
appearance of Anthony Castlemaine. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A CURIOUS STORY. 


A BRIGHT and cheery morning witha soft westerly breeze. The flowing 
sea sparkled in the sunlight ; the little boats danced upon its waves ; 
the birds on the land sang merry songs to one another, cheated into a 
belief that spring had come in. : 

There had been commotion in the streets of Stilborough on the 
previous day, and especially around the banker’s door, as we have 
already seen; but that commotion was as nothing, compared with 
the stir that was this morning agitating Greylands. For a report was 
running wildly about, that some mysterious and unaccountable disaster 
had happened to Anthony Castlemaine. 

Anthony Castlemaine had disappeared. There was no other word, 
save that, applicable to the event: he had disappeared. And as Grey- 
lands had taken a warm fancy to the young man, it rose up in some 
agitation. Almost with morning light the village was being searched 
for him and inquiry made. People turned out of their cottages, fisher- 
men left their boats, some of the Grey Sisters even came forth from 
the nunnery : all eagerly asking what, and how much, was true. 

The originator of the rumour was John Bent. He did not seem to 
know a great deal more than other people; but nobody, save him- 
self, knew anything at all. The Dolphin Inn was besieged ; work was at 
a standstill; Mrs. Bent allowed even her servant Molly to stand 
istening, with her arms akimbo, unreproved. 
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The story told by John Bent was a curious one. And, it should be 
intimated that, but for the fears stirring within the landlord’s own 
breast, the disappearance at this early stage would not have been 
thought so much of. But John Bent had caught up the fear that some 
fatal harm had chanced to the young man: in fact, that hethad been— 
murdered! The landlord could not account for this strong*impression ; 
he acknowledged that ; but it was there, and he freely spoke it out. 
The substance of the tale he told was as follows. 

After Anthony Castlemaine had darted across the road and through 
the gate, in the wake of his uncle, the Master of Greylands, as previously 
related, John Bent stood still, watching for a minute or two, but could 
not see or hear anything of either of them. He then, finding the night 
air somewhat cold, stamped up and down the path, not losing sight of 
the opposite gate and waiting for Anthony to come out of it. Close 
upon this, there rang out the report of a pistol. It was accompanied, 
almost simultaneously, by an awful cry; the cry of a man in agony. 
John Bent wondered where the pistol came from and what it meant, but 
he never thought to connect either cry or pistol with Anthony Castle- * 
maine. The time passed: John Bent began to find this waiting 
wearisome ; he thought what a long confab his guest was enjoying with 
Mr. Castlemaine, and hoped they were settling matters amicably. By- 
and-by, a sailor staggered past—for he had been taking somewhat more 
than was good for him—towards his home in the village. He was smoking ; 
and John Bent took his own pipe from his pocket, filled it, and lighted 
it by the sailor’s. The pipe consoled John Bent, and the minutes 
passed somewhat less tediously: but when one o’clock rang out, and 
there were no signs of the young man, he began to think it very 
strange. “Surely they’d not stay all this while in that haunted Friar’s 
Keep!—and not a place to sit down on, and nothing but cold pillared 
cloisters to walk or stand in!” cried John to himself — and he 
deliberated what he should do. The prospect of marching into the 
Friar’s Keep in search of his guest was not altogether congenial to his 
taste, for John Bent did not like the chance of meeting ghosts more 
than Greylands did : neither did he care to proceed home himself and 
leave Anthony Castlemaine to follow at leisure. Another quarter of 
an hour elapsed ; and then, finding there was no help for it, and quite 
tired out, he put ona bold face, and crossed over to enter the gate. 
But the gate was locked. 

The gate was locked. And, had John Bent seen the whole row of 
high, substantial pailings suddenly lifted into the air, or thrown down to 
the earth, he would not have stood more transfixed with astonish- 
ment. 

For that gate had never been known to be locked within his remem. 
brance. There certainly was a lock to it, but it had always lacked 
key. Thelatch was good, and that was all the fastening used, o, 
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needed. John Bent stood with open mouth, gasping out his surprise to 
the air. “What on earth does this mean?” 

He shook the gate. At least, he would have shaken it, had it been 
less substantially firm: but it scarcely moved under his hand. And 
then he set on and shouted at the top of his voice, hoping his guest 
would hear. ‘Mr. Anthony Castlemaine! Shall you be much longer, 
Mr. Anthony Castlemaine ?” 

The light breeze took his voice over the chapel ruins and carried its 
echoes out to sea; but there came back no answer of any kind. 

“Well, this isa rum go,” cried John, looking up and down, and round 
about, in his bewilderment. ‘Surely Mr. Anthony can’t have come out 
and gone home!” he added, the unlikely notion flashing on him ; for, 
when thoroughly puzzled we are all apt to catch at straws of improba- 
bility. “He couldn’t have come out without my seeing him, and me 
never beyond view of the gate: unless—unless it was in the minute 
that I was lighting my pipe by Jack Tuff’s, when I had my back turned. 
But yet—how was it Mr. Anthony did not see me?” 


Unable to solve these doubts, but still hoping that was how it must 
have been, the landlord went home with a rapid step. Before he gained 


it, he had quite made his mind up that it was so ; he fully believed his 


guest was sound asleep in his bed, and called himself a donkey for 
waiting out all that while. John Bent put his hand on the handle of 
his door to enter softly, and found it fastened. Fastened just as firmly 
as the gate had been. 

“’Where’s Ned, I wonder?” he cried aloud, alluding to his man ; 
and he knocked with his hand pretty sharply. 

There was no more response to this knock than there had been to 
the shouts he had been lately sending forth, He knocked again, and 
shook the door. The moonbeams still played upon the sea ;.a white 
sail or two of the night fishing-boats gleamed out: he put his back 
against the door and gazed on the scene while he waited. No good, as 
he knew, to go round to the front entrance ; that was sure to be closed, 
John knocked for the third time. 

The window above his head was flung open at this juncture, and 
Mrs. Bent’s night-capped head came out. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it!” she tartly cried. “I thought, for my part, you 
had taken up your abode in the road for the night.” 

“Ned’s sitting up, I suppose, Dorothy. Why does he not open the 
door ?” 

“Ned will not open the door till he has my orders. A pretty decent 
thing this is, for a respectable householder of your age to come home 
between one and two in the morning! Ifyou are so fond of prancing up 
and down the road in the moonlight, filling a fresh pipe at every trick and 
turn, why don’t you stay there till the house is open in the morning?” 
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“ Jack Tuff must have told you that !” 

“Yes, Jack Tuff did tell it me,” retorted Mrs. Bent. “I stayed at 
the door looking for you till half-after twelve. And a tidy state Ze was 
in !—his nose touching the ground, a’most, every step he took!” 

“Just let me come in, Dorothy. I’ve not stayed out all this while 
for pleasure—as you may be sure.” 

“You've stayed for aggravation perhaps ; to keep people up. Where’s 
Mr. Anthony Castlemaine ?” ‘ 

“ He’s come home, isn’t he?” 

“TI daresay you know very well whether he is or not,” returned Mrs. 
Bent from her window. 

“ But, Dorothy woman, it is for him I’¥e been waiting. He went 
into the Friar’s Keep, and he’s never come out again—unless he came 
when I did not see him.” 

“The Friar’s Keep!” repeated the landlady, in the most ridiculing 
tone she could use. “ What excuse will you invent next ?” 

“Tt is no excuse: it’s true. We saw Mr. Castlemaine go in there, 
and Mr. Anthony ran over and followed him, saying he’d have out the 
quarrel under the moonlight. And I stood cooling my heels outside, 
waiting for him all this while, till I began to think he must have 
come out and passed me unseen. He has come home, has he not?” 

“‘ He is mot come home,” said Mrs. Bent. 

“Well, let the door be opened.” 

As the story sounded a mysterious one, and Mrs. Bent had her 
curiosity, and as her husband, moreover, was a staid man, not at all 
given to this kind of offence in general, she allowed him to come in. 
He gave her a summary of the story, she wrapped in a warm shawl 
while she stood to listen to it and to make her comments. Anthony 
Castlemaine had not come home; she had seen nothing at all of him, 
or of anybody else, tipsy Jack Tuff excepted. 

A kind of scared feeling, a presentiment of evil, crept over John 
Bent. For the first time he began to wonder whether the pistol-shot 
he had heard had struck the young man, whether the agonised cry was 
his. He went into Anthony’s bedroom, and saw with his own eyes that 
it was empty. It was not that he questioned his wife’s word; but 
he felt confused and doubtful altogether—as though it were not possible 
that Anthony could be absent in this unaccountable manner. 

“*T must go back and look for him, wife.” 

“You'll take the key with you, then,” said Mrs. Bent; who, for a 
wonder, did not oppose the proposition: in fact, she thought it right 
that he should go. And, back went John Bent to the Friar’s Keep. 

He did not at all like this solitary walking, lovely though the night 
was ; he would rather have been asleep in bed. The Grey Nunnery 
lay steeped in silence and gloom; not a single light shone from any of 
its windows : a sure sign that just now there could be no sick inmates 
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there. John Bent reached the gate again, and the first thing he did 
was, to try it. 

It yielded instantly. It opened at his touch. And the man stood 
not much less amazed than he had before been to find it fastened. 
At that moment the sound of approaching footsteps in the road 
struck on his ear; he turned swiftly, his heart beating with eager 
hope: for he thought they might prove to be the steps of Anthony 
Castlemaine. 

Butt they were those of Mr. Nettleby. The officer was returning from 
his mission of night supervision, whatever it might especially be. John 
Bent met him, and told his tale. 

“ Nonsense !” cried the superintendent, after he had listened. ‘‘ They 
would not be likely to stay in those deserted ruins—and the Friar’s 
Keep is no better than a ruin, Are you sure it was Mr. Castlemaine 
you saw go in?” 

“Quite sure. But I can’t think what he could want there.” 

“You don’t think you were dreaming?” asked Mr. Nettleby, who, 
by this time, evidently fancied the tale was altogether more like a 
dream than a reality. ‘JZ don’t believe the gate has a key; or that it 
ever had one.” 

He was examining the gate as he spoke. The lock was there as 
usual ; but of any sign that a key had been in it that night, there was 
none. Crossing the ruins, they stood looking out over the sea; at the 
line of glittering moonlight, at the distant boats catching their fish. 
From that they went into the Friar’s Keep. It lay open to the chapel 
ruins. Pillars of stone supported the upper floor—the floor which the 
spirit of the dead-and-gone Grey Friar was supposed to haunt. It was 
rather a ghostly-looking place altogether; the intersecting pillars and 
the arches above, and some open arches facing the sea, where a little 
light streamed through. They could not see the sea from this place, 
for the outer wall was nearly as high as they were ; but not so high as 
the arches, and the light and the salt fresh smell of the sea came 
wafting in. There they stood on the stone floor of those cloisters—as 
people had fallen into the way of calling them—and shouted out the 
name of Anthony Castlemaine. Neither sight nor sound came back in 
answer: all was quiet and lonely as the grave: there was not the 
slightest sign that anyone had been there. 

“If they did come in here, as you say,” observed Mr. Nettleby, with 
that same ring of disbelief in his voice, “I'll tell you what it is, Bent. 
They must have come out again at once, and gone home up Chape! 
Lane together to Greylands’ Rest.” 

This view of the case had not presented itself to the mind of John 
Bent. He revolved it for an instant, and then saw that it was the 
most feasible solution of the problem. But he did not feel quite 
satisfied ; for it was difficult to fancy Anthony Castlemaine would so go 
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off without telling him. Still he accepted it; and he and the officer 
quitted the Keep, and turned their steps homeward. 

“Did you get upon the trail of any smugglers at Beeton?” asked 
John Bent. 

“‘No,” said Mr. Nettleby, rather savagely, for he had had his night’s 
work for nothing. ‘ Couldn’t see any traces of them. I do suspect that 
Beeton, though. I believe it contains a nest of the lawless wretches !” 

He turned in at his own gate as he spoke, and the landlord. was 
speedily at home again. Anthony Castlemaine had not come in. 

Before eight o’clock in the morning, John Bent, feeling doubtful and 
uneasy, went up to Greylands’ Rest. He noticed that all the blinds 
were down, and some of the shutters closed. Miles, the servant man, 
was outside the back-entrance door, shaking mats. 

“T thought none of you could be up yet,” began the landlord. “ I’m 
sure the house looks as though somebody had died in it.” 

“And somebody has died, more’s the pity ; though not in the house,” 
replied Miles, turning his face, full of grave concern, on the speaker. 
“‘A messenger was here soon after six this morning to fetch the master 
to Stilborough. Mr. Peter Castlemaine died suddenly last night.” 

The landlord was shocked. He could hardly believe it. ‘ Mr. 
Peter Castlemaine dead!” he exclaimed. ‘It can’t be true, Miles.” 

“It’s too true,” returned Miles. 

“‘But he was so strong and healthy! He had not a trace of illness 
about him !” 

“Ay. But they say it was the heart.” 

“Well, it’s sad news, any way, and I’m sorry for him,” said John 
Bent. ‘Is young Mr. Castlemaine here ?” 

“ Not just now. He'll be home sometime this afternoon. He went 
off to Newerton yesterday on business.” 

“T don’t mean him—Mr. Harry. I mean Mr. Anthony Castlemaine.” 

“What should bring that young man here?” retorted Miles, who 
made a point of sharing in all the prejudices of his master. 

John Bent told his tale. It was listened to with disbelieving and 
resentful ears. 

“‘My master in at that there blessed scared place, the Friar’s Keep, 
at twelve o’clock at night! Well, I wonder what next you'll say, Mr. 
Bent ?” 

“‘ But I saw him go in,” returned John Bent. 

“Tt couldn’t have been him. It’s not likely. What should he want 
there? When us servants went to bed at ten, the master was in the 
Red Parlour. As to the young man you speak of, that he has not been 
anigh the house, / can answer for.” 

John Bent felt as if he were in the midst of a fog, through which no 
light could be seen? ‘“ You say Mr. Castlemaine is at Stilborough, Miles ?” 

“He went off there soon after six. And wasn’t he cut up when he 
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heard the news about his brother!” added Miles. ‘“ His lips and face 
had no more red in them than ¢hat”—pointing to a snow-drop under the 
wall. ‘ He looked just like a man who has got a shock.” 

It was of no use for John Bent to linger. Anthony Castlemaine was 
not to be heard of at Greylands’ Rest. 

The Dolphin Inn was a crowded place that day, and its landlord the 
centre of attraction. People were in and out incessantly, listening to 
the singular history. Numbers flocked to the Friar’s Keep, and to 
every other spot in Greylands likely or unlikely for a man to be hidden 
in dead or living ; but there was no trace anywhere of the presence of 
Anthony Castlemaine. Setting aside the disappearance, the tale itself 
excited wonder ; and that part of it relating to the entrance into the 
chapel ruins of Mr. Castlemaine, and the’ subsequent sound of a shot 
and cry, and of the locked gate, was received by some with incredulity, 
Opinions were hazarded that the landlord’s eyes might have deceived 
him ; his ears and his fingers played him false; that Mr. Castlemaine 
must have been altogether a myth; the supposed locked gate been 
only his awkwardness, and the shot and cry nothing but the scream of a 
sea-bird. In this one latter point, however, John Bent’s account was 
established by other testimony; coming, singular to say, from the 
Grey Ladies. It appeared that Sister Mildred was very ill that 
night, and two of the others sat up with her, Sister Mona and Sister 
Ann. The room of Sister Mildred faced the sea, and was the last room 
at the end next the chapel ruins. As the ladies sat there watching in 
the stillness of the night, they were suddenly startled by the sound of 
a shot, and by a scream as from some one wounded. 

In the afternoon Mr. Castlemaine returned from Stilborough. The 
commotion rendered it impossible for him to remain long ignorant of 
what had taken place, and of the manner in which his name was mixed 
up with it. He could not fail to see that some suspicion must 
attach to himself in the public mind ; that the alleged story, taken in 
conjunction with previous facts: the pretensions of his nephew to 
Greylands’ Rest, and their hostile meeting in the fields earlier in the 
day: must inevitably excite doubt and comment. Proud, haughty, and 
self-contained though the Master of Greylands was, this matter was of 
too grave a nature, and might bring too many unpleasant consequences 
in its train, for him to ignore it. He deemed it well to throw himself 
forthwith into the battle ; and he went straight to the Dolphin. On his 
way he encountered Commodore Teague. The latter had been out 
since early morning, in his cutter—as he was apt to call that sailing-boat 
of his—and had but just heard his story. A few exchanged sentences, 
and Mr. Castlemaine proceeded to the inn. 

“‘ What zs this absurd story?” he demanded of John Bent, lifting his 
hat, as he entered the best kitchen, to the knot of people assembled 
there. I cannot make head or tail of it.” 
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For the fiftieth time, at least, the landlord recounted the history. It 
was listened to with breathless interest, even by those who had done 
nothing but listen to it for many previous hours. 

“And do you expect sensible people to believe this, John Bent?” 
were the first answering words of the Master of Greylands. 

“It’s true, whether they believe it or not,’ said John. ‘ It was your- 
self, sir, was it not, that we saw pass into the chapel ruins?” 

“J!” scornfully repeated Mr. Castlemaine. ‘‘ What do you suppose 
should take me to such a place as that at midnight? If all your points 
are as correct as that, Mr. Bent, your story will not hold much water.” 

“T said it was not likely to be Mr. Castlemaine,” spoke up the super- 
intendent of the coastguard. ‘I told Mr. Bent so at the time.” 

“T put it to you all generally whether it was likely,” pursued Mr. 
Castlemaine, glancing defiantly about him. 

“All I can say is this,” said John: “that if it was not Mr. Castle- 
maine, my eyes must have strangely deceived me, and young Mr. 
Anthony’s must have deceived him. The night was as light as day!” 

“‘ Eyes do deceive sometimes,” remarked Mr. Castlemaine. ‘“ Mine 
have on occasion deceived me at night, good though their sight is. 
And ofall deceptive light, the moon’s light is the worst.” 

“Sir, if it was not you it must have been your wraith,” said John 
Bent, evidently not inclined to give in. ‘‘ You passed close by us side- 
ways, coming out of the Chapel Lane, and crossed the road in front of 
us. Had you just turned your head sharp to the right, you must have 
seen us under the hedge.” 

“Was it the Grey Friar, think you?” asked Mr. Castlemaine. And 
John Bent did not like the banter or the suppressed laugh that went 
around. 

“That some one crossed from the Chapel Lane, may be true: for I 
do not see how you could purely imagine it,” conceded Mr. Castlemaine. 
“ But it was not I. Neither can I understand or conceive what any- 
body should want in the chapel ruins at that time of night. We are 
most of us rather given to shun the place.” 

“True, true,” murmured the room. 

“And the locked gate,” proceeded Mr. Castlemaine, “how do you 
account for that? Where did the key come from to lock it? According 
to what you say, John Bent, it would appear that Mr. Anthony Castle- 
maine must have locked it ; since you maintain that no one went in or 
came out subsequent to himself. If he locked it, he must have un- 
locked it—at least, that is the inference naturally to be drawn.” 

“T say that the gate never was locked,” put in Mr. Nettleby. “The 
latch might have caught at the minute, and caused Mr. Bent to fancy it 
was locked.” 

“You may as well tell me I don’t know when a place is open and 
when it’s shut,” retorted John Bent. 
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“ And the pistol again !—or gun!” remonstrated Mr. Castlemaine. 
“Tt does not stand to reason that people should be firing off guns and 
pistols at midnight. I fancy that must be altogether a mistake . 

“The Grey Ladiescan speak to that much, sir,” interrupted Mrs. Bent. 
* As Sister Ann, here, can tell you.” 

Mr. Castlemaine turned on his heel and brought his eyes to bear on 
Sister Ann. She was sitting in the corner near the clock, her basket as 
usual in her hand. For she had come out to do errands, and been 
seduced by curiosity into the Dolphin, to take her share in the gossip. 

“‘ Ves, sir, we heard the pistol, or gun, whichever it was, and the human 
cry that came with it,” she said to Mr. Castlemaine. “Sister Mona and 
I were watching in Sister Mildred’s room—for the fever was very bad 
upon her last night and she was restless and wandering, poor lady! It 
was all quite still. I was knitting’ and Sister Mona was reading; you 
might have heard a pin drop indoors, or out ; when there burst upon our 
ears a loud shot, followed by a human cry. A loud scream it was, making 
me and Sister Mona start up in terror.” 

“Tt was like a death-scream,” said John Bent. “ And I cannot,” he 
added, looking at Mr. Castlemaine, “ get it out of my head that it was his 
scream—young Mr. Anthony’s.” 

“‘ From what direction did it come?” asked Mr. Castlemaine of the 
landlord. 

“T can’t tell, sir. I was walking about on the opposite side of the 
road, and I thought it came from seaward. It sounded very near.” 

“Tt sounded to us as though it came from the chapel ruins, or from 
the strip of land below it,” said Sister Ann. “We did not hear any 
more.” 

“‘ And I did not think at the time to connect that shot and scream 
with Mr, Anthony Castlemaine,” pursued John Bent. “I do now.” 

“ Well, it is altogether a most extraordinary and unaccountable affair,” 
remarked Mr. Castlemaine. “Strange to say, I was abroad last night 
myself and near the spot, but not as late as you describe this to have 
been. Between ten and eleven I went down the lane as far as the Hutt, 
gl eague was, I had heard, purposing to go out in his boat for a few 
hours to-day ; and I, not having been very well lately, thought I should 
like to go with him, and went down to sayso, I stayed and had a pipe 
with him, and I think it must have been half-past eleven when I left.” 

“ And did you go straight home from the Hutt, sir?” asked John 
Bent, eagerly. 

“Straight home from the Hutt’s door to my door,” emphatically 
replied Mr. Castlemaine. 

_ “And did not go anigh the other end of the lane at all?—nor the 
Friar’s Keep ?” 
“ Most certainly not. I went direct from Teague’s house to mine.” 
That Mr. Castlemaine was candid in stating this little matter spon- 
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taneously, when he might have concealed it, his hearers mentally 
acknowledged, and it told in his favour. But it did not lessen the 
perplexity, or the mist that the affair was shrouded in. He turned to 
depart. 

“T shall at once institute a thorough search, and if necessary summon 
the law to my aid,” said he. “Not that I fear any real harm has 
befallen my nephew Anthony ; but it will be satisfactory to ascertain 
where he is. I fancy he must have gone off somewhere, perhaps 
on some sudden and uncontemplated impulse. It may be, that he is 
given to take these impromptu flights ; as was his father before him, my 
brother Basil.” 

Mr. Castlemaine passed out as he spoke, with a bend of the head to 
the company, and turned towards Greylands’ Rest. He was looking 
pale and ill; they could but notice it throughout the entire interview, and 
his face had a worn, sad cast of sorrow on it, never before seen there. 

“ He has brought that look back from Stilborough,” remarked John 
Bent. ‘‘ There are bad fears, it’s whispered, about his brother’s death. 
But as to Mr. Anthony’s having walked off in that promiscuous manner, 
it’s the foolishest thought that ever was spoken.” 

Commodore Teague in his blue sailor’s costume came looming in, his 
hands in his pockets. He had made haste down from the Hutt (having 
gone there to carry his gun and sundry other articles from his boat) to 
hear the details of the mysterious story: or, as he chose to express it, 
the wrongs and the rights on’t. 

So John Bent once more recounted the particulars, assisted by the 
tongues of the company—for they did not stand in awe of this lis- 
tener as they did of Mr. Castlemaine. The commodore listened with 
incredulity, not to say ridicule. 

“Look here, John Bent, you may tell that tale to the marines. I can 
explain away some on’t myself. Bless my heart! fto think you folk 
should be running your head again’ all them marvels, when there ain’t 
none to run ’em against. That gun that went off was mine.” 

“Yours.” 

“?Twas. And as to Mr. Castlemaine, you no more saw him go into 
the Friar’s Keep than you saw me go. Last night, I was smoking my 
pipe and cleaning my gun—for I meant to shoot a few birds out at sea 
to-day—when who should come knocking at the Hutt door but Mr. 
Castlemaine. He'd been feeling out of sorts, he said, and thought a sail 
would do him good, and would like to go with me to-day—for it seems 
the whole parish had heard I was going. With all my heart, I answered ; 

I’d be proud of his company. He sat down and took a pipe: smoking’s 
contagious, you know: and we talked about this and that. When he 
left, I watched him-up the lane to his house ; and I’m quite certain he 
did not come down again. After he was gone, I got to my gun again, 
which I had laid aside when he entered. It struck twelve before I 
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finished it. After that, I loaded it, took it to the door, and fired it off 
into the air. That was the shot you heard, landlord.” 

** And the cry?” 

“‘Never was any cry to hear. "Twas fancy. I made none, and I 
know I heard none. This morning word was brought me that 
Mr. Castlemaine had been fetched to Stilborough, and I took out 
Ben Little in the boat instead.” 

But this explanation did not go for so much as it might have done. 
The commodore was in the habit of telling the most incredible sea 
yarns ; and faith, in that respect, was rather wanting in him. Moreover, 
the strong impression on John Bent’s mind was, that it was a pistol- 
shot he had heard, not a gun. Above all, there remained the one 
broad fact of the disappearance : Anthony Castlemaine had been alive 
and well and amidst them the previous night, and to-day he was not. 
Altogether the commotion, the dread, and the sense of some mysterious 
evil increased ; and lying upon all hearts, more or less, was a suspicion 
of the part played in it by Mr. Castlemaine. 

Dusk was approaching when a horseman rode past the Dolphin: 
Mr. Harry Castlemaine on his return from Newerton. Seeing what 
looked like an unusual bustle round the inn door, he pulled up. Molly 
ran out. 

“‘What’s agate?” asked Mr. Harry. ‘You seem to have got all 
the world and his wife here.” 

“It’s feared as it’s murder, sir,” returned simple Molly. 

“ Murder /” 

“ Well, sir, Mr. Anthony Castlemaine went into the Friar’s Keep last 
night, and have never come out again. It’s thought he was shot there.” 

“Shot! Who shot him?” 

“?Tain’t known, sir. Some says it was Mr. Castlemaine that was in 
there along of him. A dreadful cry was heard.” 

Harry Castlemaine drew up his haughty head. But that she was a 
woman, ignorant and stupid, and evidently unconscious of all the words 
might imply, he might have struck her as she stood. 

“And there’s dreadful news in from Stilborough, Mr. Harry, sir,” 
she resumed. ‘“ Mr. Peter Castlemaine was found dead in his chamber 
last night. He died quite sudden, poor gentleman, shut up in his 

room, and not a soul anigh him to watch his last breath.” 

It was almost too much. His uncle dead, his cousin disappeared, 
his father suspected he knew not yet of what! Never a more cruel 
moment than that had dawned for Harry Castlemaine. 


(Zo be Continued.) 























FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 


OMAN has hitherto been nominally called the weaker sex, and 
yet in all great movements of the world’s history she has taken 
a leading, nay often a ruling part. 

Who came forward joyfully to welcome the glad tidings of the 
Gospel, while the Jewish Pharisee still stood entrenched behind 
his high wall of self-sufficing prejudice and old world traditions, 
and while the heathen philosopher still sat in the schools, disputing 
over empty sophistries? Who marched in the van-guard of the noble 
army of martyrs? Was it not woman? To show a reverse picture} 
who in the terrible days of the Revolution led the frenzied whir] 
of the Carmagnole along the streets of Paris? Who sat by the 
scaffold and, with unflinching eye, counted each head that fell? Was 
it not woman ? 

So long as woman went quietly her way through life, taking her 
own rightful share in it, she was strong; but is it not probable, 
that now, when, with restless vanity, she struggles to make her 
own what belongs to men she will become weak? In this matter 
of Female Suffrage, which just at the present is making so many 
women’s pens and wonien’s tongues red hot, it seems to us very likely 
that woman, if she reaches herobject, will lose much more than she will 
gain. She will gain, it is true, the right of giving one vote in her own 
person, but she will lose the command over many other votes. 

Let us, for a moment, suppose that Female Suffrage is established 
in the land. Women will flock to the polling-place. They will 
satisfy their morbid pride by elbowing their way through a crowd 
as well as the broadest shouldered yeoman there. They will beat 
testimony to their political creed, whateverit may be. They may think 
this a grand day forthem, but, before and after it, their political influence 
will quickly begin to melt away. Men will soon grow to look upon 
their female friends as antagonists, against whom they must be on their 
guard, even in hours of family or social intercourse. Husbands and 
sons, and brothers, yes, and even lovers and admirers, “will soon get 
too cautious to let themselves be drawn on by imperceptible degrees, 
in flowery bands of woman’s artful weaving, till, before they know it, 
they have left the narrow path of conservatism for the liberal cause. 

The political influence of woman has always made up for its indirect- 
ness by the breadth of its extent. This was best shown in the drawing- 
rooms of old France. There, while the gentlemen talked of state affairs, 
the ladies sat by, playing with a bouquet or a lap-dog, seeming to hear 
nothing and yet really hearing everything, until suddenly their pretty 
mouths spoke a word or two, which appeared to be dropped carelessly 
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but which always exactly hit the point in discussion. These unex- 
pected shots seldom failed to tell; but had the ladies entered into the 
battle of tongues, like the male disputants, their influence would 
have been most likely quite lost. In this way, however, these French 
women managed to bias, more or less, the opinions of most men of 
their acquaintance. It is exactly this sort of indirect influence which 
we fear female suffrage might destroy for woman. Let us glance back 
at the last century in England, when women, according to the lights of 
the present day, are said to have enjoyed no fragment of political power. 

In the first place, there rises up before us Georgina, the beautiful 
Duchess of Devonshire. One wave of her white hand brings to the liberal 
side as many recruits as does the eloquence of Sheridan. One smile 
of hers is a more potent bribe in an election than a handful of golden 
guineas. The member for whom she is canvassing becomes as no one 
in the business. It is she whose name is on every tongue ; she who is 
stared at in the streets ; and the would-be honourable, but, in this case, 
truly honourless, gentleman, stands meekly behind her, with not even 
the crown of his hat visible above her high toque and waving feathers. 
Lady Crewe, again, is as much mixed up with the story of the Whigs at 
that time as Burke or Fox. All the great men of the party crowd 
around her as if they drew light and strength from looking at that 
lovely face, which even the hand of time could not touch. 

As for Fanny Burney, with what freedom in that lively picture she 
gives of Warren Hastings’ trial does she speak out her opinions to 
Windham! With what arrogant stiffness does the haughty little lady 
bow to Burke. What do those ladies say to these examples who cry 
out that their sex has’always been shamefully set aside in politics ? 
Were not such women as those a more creditable production for any 
age than the women who spend their time shrieking and weeping over 
their grievances and clamouring for what is hardly worth having? 

In France, where the Salic Law does not allow the crown to rest on a 
female head, it has always been noticed that women have had more 
to do with Government than in any other country in Europe. Indeed, 
(we are sorry to say it, because it would establish an unpleasant likeness 
between the female sex and those pigs on their road from Cork to 
Kinsale famous in Irish story), but, indeed, we believe that nothing 
makes women so active in any matter as being told that they are to 
have no hand in it. Remembering this, we wonder that men do not at 


once insist on Female Suffrage; for then women would cease to take | 


any interest in politics, and husbands, at least upon such subjects, 
would be allowed to have opinions of their own. As it is, we should like 
to see the tradesman or farmer who, after ten years of married life, would 
presume to vote on the conservative side with a radical methodist wife at 


home ; or the member of Parliament who would dare to vote for the. 


disestablishment of the Church when his three fair daughters and their 
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mamma bow and cross themselves daily in a holy of holies of 
Ritualism. 

There is, indeed, on record the story of a bold Scottish Laird, in 
174%, who, though his wife wore the white cockade and her heart 
beat high for bonnie Prince Charlie, yet, nevertheless, declared he 
would lead forth his clan to reinforce the Duke of Cumberland’s ranks. 
But how did this hapless husband pay for his rashness? The morning 
was come for marching out to the fight. The highlanders were 
assembled in the castle-yard. The pibroch sounded shrill for the on- 
set. What with loyalty and what with whisky, the air was full of shouts 
for King George. In the hall sat the chieftain at breakfast. He was 
in high good humour, the venison stakes were so tender, and glory 
seemed just then so easy to win. There too at his side sat his lady, 
lovely and smiling, but it was the smile of the treacherous sky of the 
South before a storm. The Laird had finished, like a true Scotchman, 
with an oatcake and marmalade, and was just going to rise to put on 
his bonnet and say adieu, when his wife by some dexterous carelessness 
upset the whole contents of the tea-urn over his legs, Farewell now all 
his dreams of fame. For many a day he must be a prisoner in his own 
castle. Doubtless the lady, knowing, like most of her sex, how to temper 
justice with mercy, was winsome and gracious enough throughout that 
dreary time when he had nothing to do but stare from the window at 
the misty hills ; but doubtless also the husband had had a lesson which 
made him take good care never to get into conjugal hot water again. 

But if the influence of the wives of England is great over their hus- 
bands’ opinions, may it not be said that the mothers of England hold in 
their hands the electioneering notes of the next generation. Will the boy 
whose heart has been fired by his mother to kindle at the glorious story 
of William the Silent dying for ¢ nation’s freedom, ever give a vote that 
will raise up tyranny in the land? Will the boy who has learnt to lisp 
at his mother’s knee the sweet old Bible words, and to find in them his 
God, ever help to place among his country’s rulers a man who will not 
uphold pure religion? It is a precious and an awful thing, this"power 
of the mother ; for through it she may take part in the good or ill of 
the nation long after her soul has flown to the eternal land. Can any 
one compare the petty distinction which the suffrage would give to 
woman to such a solemn dignity as this? We fear that the women who 
clamour for the suffrage and for other so-called freedoms for their sex 
are forgetting this their rightful vast responsibility in the infinitely 
smaller responsibility they wish to take upon themselves. 

What France wants is mothers, said Napoleon. God grant that 
sooner or later those words may not have to be spoken of 
England ! 

It is a.proud thing for an old woman, as she sits by her fireside in the 
softly carpeted drawing-room, or the cozy parlour behind the shop, or 
VOL. XV. ) 
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the neat farm kitchen—it is a proud thing for her, on the day of election 
for county or borough, to be able to say, “ My six sons have all votes 
and I know they will be on the side which all my life I have thought 
the right one.” If women are ambitious, here is surely something 
worth their striving after. 

And what shall we say to her who, remembering the great Apostle’s 
words, has chosen the single life? 

As a vision of sweetness and of mercy, she glides from house to 
house in the crowded, busy town, or trips, like a friendly spirit, up and 
down the muddy lanes of the remote country village. She stands in 
the manufactory, and teaches the workmen to find music in even each 
puff of the engine and each stroke of the hammer. She sits on the 
stile near the farmer and his labourers, and shows them how to read 
about Heaven in every leaf and blade of grass around. She goes 
boldly into the navvies’ shed by the line, where evil words are flying 
about so thickly, and at her coming all is hushed. She sits in the 
hospital by the bed of the broken down gentleman, who has come 
there through misuse of God’s good gifts, or of the strong man struck 
down in the midst of his sin. To all those men she is a woman, and 
yet more than a woman; she is one who administers, and yet one to 
whom homage must be paid. Whether she is a woman who clings to 
old forms, who would not move with a finger the smallest stone in the 
ancient building of Church and State, or whether she is one of broader 
thought and more all-embracing charity, she is certain in her goings in 


‘and out among these men to instil into them her own opinions. 


Then, again, the influence is great of her who holds the pen ; that 
peaceful weapon, which fits so well the female hand, but which is, never- 
theless so mighty in its sway. She has but to clothe her thoughts in words 
and they find their way into thousands of homes. English boys and 
girls, growing up in lands beyond the sea, learn to think with her 
thoughts. They who have never seen her face or heard her voice 
speak lovingly her name. She is ruler over hearts ; perhaps can make 
us swell in anger or melt in pity. The ideas she gives forth are 
discussed by the roadside and in the snug library. Her mind per- 
meates other minds and tinges them with its colour. We fully be- 
lieve that if a band of the literary sisterhood were to agree to try to 
abolish any one of the few real grievances of their sex, such as the 
right of a worthless husband to take his wife’s earnings, they could 
make such a stir in public opinion that it would be abolished. 

And can women with this wide influence stoop to pray and cry out 
for so comparatively small a privilege as the suffrage? Surely a 
Queen might as well come down from her throne to beg for a gaudy 
paste diamond to be added to her crown. Even the single woman, 
without any especial calling, has in her hands a strong power for lead- 
ing others into her way of thinking, if only she will boldly, yet modestly, 
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have opinions of her own and use this power with tact. Can she not 
make herself a dear, familiar guest in many a home, where she will be 
called for in every season of joy as in sorrow? Do not the young men 
confide to her their secrets, as one less tearfully anxious than a mother, 
and less like a monitress than a sister? Has she not in each house one 
little boy at least who is her own peculiar darling, and who listens to 
her stories and comes to her in all his tiny troubles, and loves her 
almost as he loves his mother? So that in her the Scripture words 
seem fulfilled, inasmuch as she that is desolate has more children than 
she that has a husband. And will she not in all this close home-inter- 
course stamp at least some of those among whom she moves with her 
own individuality? She must surely be a very characterless woman if 
she does not. The middle-aged woman who has openly chosen the 
single life has more influence with the generality of her male friends 
than the married woman or the girl who wishes one day to be a wife. 
It is often a great relief to a man to have a familiar talk with a kindly, 
sensible woman, who has, he knows, no thought of catching him, as the 
phrase goes, and of whom no one can be jealous. Here, again, the 
single woman, if she is fond of power, has opportunities of letting her 
opinions filter artfully, drop by drop, into men’s minds until they often 
become saturated by them. In this manner French women of the past 
frequently governed the rulers of the country, and through them all 
France. 

Thus in different ways and from different causes we see that 
nine-tenths of the so called lords of the creation are under female in- 
fluence. With such great, wide power in her hands, woman is surely 
lowering her dignity by crying out so wildly for a thing of so compara- 
tively slight value as the suffrage, which, after all, cool common sense 
seems to point out to be more man’s business. 

If any women who read this are discontented with the position of 
their sex in society, let them remember that woman’s mission in the 
world is in reality a much holier and more spiritual mission than that 
of man, and that if man chooses members for an earthly senate, she, 
if she is doing well her duty, moulds husband and son, and lover and 
friend into a candidate for Heaven. Let women not try to turn them- 
selves into men. Remaining women, but good and useful and high- 
hearted women, they shall always govern three-quarters of the world. 

ALICE KING. 












































RECOLLECTIONS OF A GOVERNESS. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ** THE LADYE SHAKERLEY.” 


AY 4th, 1836.—A lovely day. Lessons ended,’ we went into 

the garden. I sat with my work under the great cherry-tree, 

which was one sheet of white bloom, whilst Helen raked the long border 

and tied up the large clumps of white lilies and scarlet lychnis, which 

will look so beautiful together by-and-by. Suddenly Captain Langton 

appeared, come to say farewell before going out with his regiment to 

the East Indies. He had seen Sir William and Lady Dacre, and now 

came to seek us; seek her, I should say. Helen threw down her rake, 

and, seating herself on the grass under the cherry-tree, began caressing 
his beautiful Skye terrier. 

Captain Langton moved closer to her, and I heard him say, “ Shall 
I leave Coonach to you, Helen?” 

Oh, please do,” she answered. But Coonach seemed to have under- 
stood the question, and, releasing himself, went a little nearer his master. 

Captain Langton answered the mute request. ‘‘ My poor old fellow, 
you must stay and take care of her for me.” Holding my child’s 
hand in his, he put it on Coonach’s head, and, bending over her, said, 

“Love my dog, love me, Helen.” 

Helen only answered him by again caressing Coonach, who, hang- 
ing his head, submitted patiently, and at length, with a long yawn, 
laid himself down between the old master and the new mistress. 
Helen was still half sitting, half kneeling on the grass, and Captain 
Langton was leaning on the oak seat, which surrounded the old cherry- 
tree. At last she said, half to herself: “So stupid of them to order 
your regiment abroad when there are so many others. I wish the 
king had sent one of them.” 

He laughed, and then gently took one of the long curls that fell on 
her shoulder, drew it out admiringly (indeed it was beautiful hair), and 
kissed it. 

“We have been friends from children, Helen,” he said. 

“Yes, Guy.” 

“ And I have loved you all my life, Helen,” he continued, in a lower 
voice; but still I could hear, and I gave a little cough, and thought how 
badly her French exercise would be done after this; but she only 
answered, “ Yes, Guy ; I know Frances used to say you liked me better 
than either of your sisters. I have liked you better than Edward, for he 
is so tiresome sometimes, and you have always been so good to me.” 

“You are a child still, Helen,” he replied. And the tone of his. 
voice betrayed disappointment. 
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“No, indeed, I am not. I am nearly seventeen, and you can’t call that 
a child, really, Guy.” 

“You will be grown up before I return: try and remember me, 
Helen.” 

She clasped her hands on Coonach’s head, and thought Captain 
Langton did not see the two great tears drop ; but I did, and he did too, 
and, putting his hand gently on the soft dark hair, he said something I 
could not hear. Helen looked up, and I heard her say, “Oh, Guy, 
I shall never forget you.” Just then a shower of white blossom fell all 
around them. 

He shook my hand warmly, and bade me take care of Helen: 
then he turned once more to her. She had risen from the grass, and as 
she held out her hands he bent down and kissed her. 

I wonder if I could have prevented that kiss! It might have been 
better for both. And so they parted. 

I must here give a slight sketch of the Dacre and Langton history. 

Captain Langton was the: eldest son of Mr. Langton, the largest 
proprietor in the parish, or indeed in the county. It was a very large 
parish. Langton Hall was quite six miles from Cherry Court. Helen 
and Edward were the only children of Sir William and Lady Dacre. 

Si: William’s father, partly from hereditary extravagance, partly from 
non-business habits, partly from a bad agent, who himself grew, the richer 
as the old property diminished, had left his estate so encumbered that 
Sir William, on succeeding to it, had no resource but to remain in what 
originally was intended for the Dower House, in which he had lived 
ever since his marriage ; and the Manor House, with the beautiful park, 
farms, &c., was let to a Mr. Crayford, son of the very agent who was 
supposed to have lined his own purse at the expense of his employer. 
The old Sir William had lived and died there, and the full extent of his 
extravagance was not known till after his death. 

Mr. Crayford’s early years had been spent in trade, and some lucky 
speculations had made him far richer than most of the old landed gen- 
try around him, whose pedigrees were in general much longer than 
their rent-rolls. 

Letting the Manor House, the residence of the Dacres for many 
generations, had been a bitter pill to both Sir William and Lady Dacre, 
and though Mr. Crayford proved an excellent tenant, little or no 
intimacy subsisted for many years between him and Cherry Court. 

His children were young at the time of their grandfather's death, 
and he hoped his self-sacrifice might be rewarded by his son’s growing 
up, able to look forward to returning to the old home; and though, 
as I said before, little cordiality existed between the new occupier and 
the proprietor, yet Sir William saw (he would not have allowed it for 
worlds) that Mr. Crayford was a good tenant, anxious to have all in good 

order; the manor kept exactly as it always had been; not a picture 
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changed, not a couch re-covered ; meadows which, in the old Sir William’s 
time, bore little else than rushes, were drained and improved, returning 
to. the new comer liberal interest for all he expended. Farm buildings, 
with every modern convenience and improvement, gladdened the heart 
of bailiff and farmer. Cottages, with good and decent accommodation, 
were built, each with a bit of garden-ground allotted to it. 

Mr. Crayford himself was not nettled at the reception, or rather non- 
reception, he met with in the county: it was what he had expected, 
and he made up his mind that some years must pass before any of the 
neighbouring gentry would at all associate with him. He only said to 
himself, “Give me time; time is all I require.” 

Between Edward Dacre and Mr. Crayford’s orphan nephew, Harry 
Foster, a fine, high-spirited boy, there sprang up a friendship which in- 
creased as years went on; and though Mr. Crayford encouraged the 
intimacy, yet, as he saw Edward growing up much more likely to follow 
in the footsteps of his grandfather and great-grandfather than in those 
of Sir William, he constantly warned his nephew not to be such an idle 
dog as young Dacre. He wished the intimacy to continue for many 
reasons. Poor Sir William felt bitterly that his son was much more 
likely to spend a fortune than to gain one, and, with a heavy heart, 
renewed the lease to Mr. Crayford when Edward was sixteen. 

And now to go on. 

June 1.—It is settled that Edward goes into the army. I am afraid 
Sir William and Lady Dacre are not quite satisfied, but no other pro- 
fession seemed to have any charm for him: the commission was 
offered and has been accepted.’ Young Mr. Foster, too, has decided on 
a military life, and Mr. Crayford has called several times, consulting 
and arranging, and offering to be of any use. Edward is so intimate 
with him, but I see Helen leaves the room if she possibly can. I am 
sure he admires her, but that is not wonderful: she is growing up hand- 
somer than her mother was, but I wish I could see her less proud and 
contradictory. Edward rides Mr. Crayford’s horses as if they were his. 
own, and that annoys her : she rides poor old Whitefoot, and declares she 
prefers him to the best horse in the kingdom. It vexes her to see her 
brother accept a better mount than his father’s own stable affords him. 

July 4.—Edward came under our schoolroom window this morning 
with a little grey horse. Helen threw open the window and at the first 
moment exclaimed, “‘ What a beauty !” 

“ Ha,” said Edward, “I knew you would like him. Crayford says 
you may ride him and welcome ; he is too slight for him or Foster, and 
he told me to give his compliments, and say he should be quite proud 
if you would try him.” 

The colour mounted to her forehead. ‘I am much obliged,” she 
said, ‘‘ but I would rather walk all the days of my life.” She closed 
the window with a bang, and walked up and down the room. 
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*¢ Helen, dear,” I said, “you were at liberty to refuse, but you might 
have done so with common civility.” 

“T can’t, dear auntie,” she answered—she always called me auntie— 
“T can’t be civil tothat man. I feel up in arms against him. He 
always rubs me the wrong way, and then, dear, I’m like a cat, and 
I can’t purr.” 

“Pride, Helen, only pride. I wish you could be more gentle. A 
meek and quiet spirit, my child, is of great price.” 

She gave me a kiss, and then, turning to Coonach, she lifted up the 
long, silky hair from his eyes, and said, “‘ My doggie, she’s been scold- 
ing me ; I am gentle enough with you, and always will be, but I cannot 
be like a lamb ; I was not born with one of those sweet tempers, and 
I cannot help it. I might as well be scolded for having black hair 
instead of red, mightn’t I?” 

“ Helen dear, that’s nonsense ; and, what is worse, it is wrong.” 

Edward came back from the Manor House very much put out with 
his sister. ‘Crayford said he was sorry you were afraid to m ount 
Grey Surrey,” he said. 

“ Afraid !” she repeated, scornfully—“ afraid /” 

“ Well, I had to say something ; for what excuse could I give? But 
from his face I don’t think he believed me.” 

I knew Helen was vexed with herself and Edward and Mr. Crayford 
and every one, for we walked half over the parish before she recovered, 
and then the subject was never referred to again. I often wonder how 
much my child thinks of that parting under the old cherry tree. I fancy 
I see a great difference ; she is older in many ways. Poor Sir William 
gets weaker, and so little irritates him ; and dear Lady Dacre has so 
much to distress her that ‘‘careful and. troubled about many things ” 
may truly be said of her. 

October 20,—Edward’s regiment is a very expensive one. I am sure 
he asks for more help than Sir William can afford. Lady Dacre looks 
quite careworn. I was searching for a book in the morning-room 
when Sir William said, “‘ My dear, must you have that cheque for Miss 
Vincent to-day?” And Lady Dacre answered, not seeing me, “I 
really must ; it is overdue some time.” “ I could not take it, dear Lady 
Dacre,” I said. “ Please do not think of it ; not till quite convenient 
to Sir William. I want nothing. Helen is grown up; I am no longer 
required for teaching ; but I could not leave you. Only give me a home 
and let me stay as long as I can be of any use to you and her.” 

Lady Dacre kissed me, and said she could not allow it, but I feel 
happier. I have no friends depending on me, and I love them too 
well to leave them now that they are not so prosperous as in former 
years. 

January 5, 1837. — Three months and I have written nothing, 
Nothing pleasant to write about. I look with dread on Mr. Crayford’s 
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frequent visits. I feel certain my poor Helen is the cause, though she 
escapes whenever she can. Sir William evidently likes him better, and 
his increasing inability to take any exercise makes him glad of visitors, 
and he always has Helen near him. 

Lady Dacre came to my room last night. She put a purse in my 
hand. With tears in her eyes, she said, “It is not what you ought to 
have, but all I can give you now. I hope for better times when my 
boy is more steady.” Then she sat down and burst into tears. “He 
is quite reckless,” she said, “in money matters ; just like his grandfather, 
unable to control any fancy. He cannot bear to be thought poor. His 
allowance is long overdrawn. We have sent him all we can, to prevent 
his borrowing from any rogue who might be willing to lend him 
money.” I tried to comfort her, hoped he might find it easier to resist 
temptation when he had been a little longer in the regiment, or when 
they went abroad. She was always trustful, and always thought things 
would turn out better than they seemed, and she grew more satisfied, 
apparently, before she left me. ‘ Do not tell Helen, poor child,” she 
said, when she wished me good-night. But Helen had noticed for 
some time that Edward’s letters were opened with more anxiety than 
pleasure by his mother, and had wondered what could be the reason. 

April 25.—Mrs. Langton died on the r2th, at Brighton. Before her 
death she desired a very handsome bracelet might be given to Helen, 
with her fond love. I wish Captain Langton had been near Edward, 
he might have advised him better. 

May 4.—The cherry-tree is all in bloom again. Helen sits under it 
constantly with Coonach, though I warn her. The wind is still un- 
usually keen for the time of year. I did not refer to this day last 
year, but I noticed that Coonach was more than usually petted. Some- 
how I feel as if some evil were hanging over our heads, and dread the 
way it may come, and the way it may be taken. 

June 23.—The King died on the 2oth, and the young Princess Victoria 
is our Queen: only ten days older than my Helen! May God bless 
and guide her. ‘“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 

August 22.—The thunderbolt has indeed fallen, and on my poor 
child. Oh, that I could have borne any sorrow for her! It was thus. 
She and I were in the schoolroom ; she was taking a likeness of Coo- 
nach, when Hawkins opened the door and said, “ Mr. Crayford’s in 
the drawing-room, and wishes to speak to you, Miss Dacre.” 

‘‘ Not to me,” she said, carelessly; “ tell my mother, Hawkins.” 

“If you please, Miss Dacre, it was you Mr. Crayford wished to 
see,” returned the old servant. ‘I believe it’s something about Mr. 
Edward.” 

Helen rose hastily. “‘ Come with me, dear,” she said, ‘‘ What in the 
world can it be about Edward?” 

I went down with her to the drawing-room. She entered eagerly. 
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“Has anything happened to my brother?” were her first words to Mr. 
Crayford. 

“Your brother is quite well,” Mr. Crayford replied ; “ but,” and he 
looked at me and bowed, “I wished to see you for a few minutes on 
business connected withhim. May I seeyoualone?” And helooked 
at me again. 

“Miss Vincent may hear anything you can possibly have to tell me,” 
Helen said in her proud way. 

I would not leave my child, but, bowing to him, I went to the other 
end of the room, and stood by the bay window, looking out on the old 
cherry-tree. ' 

“ As you please,” Mr. Crayford replied. “I know Miss Vincent isa 
valued friend, but this matter I thought you might prefer hearing 
alone.” 

“Pray go on,” exclaimed Helen impatiently; ‘“ pray explain your- 
self, Mr. Crayford.” 

“ Let me give you a chair, Miss Dacre,” he said, and seating himself 
beside her, he put a letter into her hand. I saw her face crimson as 
she read it ; then she rose and gave it to me without a word. It ran 
thus :— 

‘Dear Crayford,—I must have some money by the 15th of next 
month. I cannot apply again to my poor old father; indeed he has it 
not. You know my prospects ; I will sign anything; the old place is 
mine at my father’s death ; for pity’s sake lend me some money. Any 
interest you like, only let me have it, as soon as possible. If I get out 
of this scrape I’ll turn over a new leaf, I will indeed.— Yours, 

“EDWARD DACRE.” 

I gave it back ; she refolded it slowly as she returned it to him. “I 
am very sorry that my brother should “i 

“This is nothing, dear Miss Dacre,” he said, putting the letter back 
into his note-book; “a mere trifle ; I was quite willing to help him, from 
the deep regard I entertain for Sir William and Lady Dacre, and, if I 
might venture to say so, for yourself,” he added in a lower tone. “ The 
worst is to come, dear Miss Dacre. This is what I wish you to break 
quietly to Lady Dacre.” 

I felt frightened as he deliberately took another letter from his 
pocket-book and placed it on the table. “ You will observe your bro- 
ther mentioned no particular sum, so I sent him a cheque for £ 1,000, 
on my bankers,—I knew less would be useless to him—with a few words 
of advice regretting that he should have involved himself, hoping he 

would be more careful in future. 

“Well,” said Helen abruptly. 

“Well, Miss Dacre, this morning I received that letter from my 
bankers, enclosing my cheque. Will you do me the favour to read 
it?” 
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She read aloud— 

“Dear Sir,—Lieut. Dacre, —th Hussars, has presented the enclosed 
cheque from you. The amount is so large, we are unwilling to cash it 
without hearing from yourself. As Lieut. Dacre is known to us, we 
supplied him to the amount of £2,000, and should be glad to have 
your instructions at your earliest convenience.—Your obedient servants, 
Drawbill and Co.” 

“TI don’t understand,” said Helen, when she finished reading, “ you 
said you sent a cheque for £1,000, and they have given him £2,000. 
What is it? I don’t understand.” 

He opened the cheque slowly and placed it on the table before her. 
She read again : 

“Messrs. Drawbill and Co.—Please pay on demand to Lieutenant 
Edward Dacre, the sum of ——” 

She looked up hurriedly. “This is not ove thousand, it is Zen thou- 
sand,” she said. ‘ You have made a mistake !” 

“‘T wish to Heaven I had,” returned Mr. Crayford slow . 

“Then who has ?” 

“‘T much regret to tell you, the ‘one’ has been altered into ‘ten.’ In 
the figures, the cipher has been added by ” and he stopped. 

“‘ By whom, sir?” she asked, her eyes flashing. 

“ By Edward himself,” he answered, not looking at her. 

She was recalled by Mr. Crayford’s voice. ‘ He should have had it. 
Large sum though it be, he should have had it! If he had only asked 
me, he should have had it—he need not have committed forgery.” 

“Forgery,” repeated Helen, “ forgery !” 

Was it a dream? What was it? Poor child, she pushed back the 
hair from her forehead and recalled her scattered senses. It was true 
—it was quite real. ‘“ Forgery!” she said again. 

‘“‘ Indeed, yes, and what I now wish is, to consider how the conse- 
quences of this rash act may be averted,” replied Mr. Crayford. “He 
could not remain in the army, and take his trial for forgery.” 

“Oh, Mr. Crayford,” said my poor child, hiding her face in her 
hands, ‘‘it would kill my father.” He made no reply. 

She suddenly looked up, “‘ He has not had @// the money ; they gave 
him £2,000, you see, not all. They are waiting for your orders, don’t 
you see? Write to them; say, they are to give no more ; won't that 
do ?” she asked, eagerly. 

“The act is the same,” said Mr. Crayford, slowly. ‘Listen to me. 
I am quite willing to keep silent, and let this sad, rash folly of your 
brother’s be a secret between you and me, I will tell my bankers it is 
my cheque. Anything you please, on one condition—I must have my 
reward !” 

It was coming—I knew what he meant, and I could do nothing for 
my child! 
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“TI don’t understand,” she cried, hoarsely; but I felt some glimmer 
of the truth was dawning on her, and that it was terrible. 

Mr. Crayford walked to the door, then returned, standing before her. 
He said, “I am willing to shield your brother entirely, because he is 
your brother. I am willing to pay all his debts—all he has borrowed 
from your father—to set him free to begin life again—if you will be my 
wife.” 

“Impossible,” she cried, rising indignantly. “You must propose 
some other terms—anything but that!” 

“Ah, my dear Miss Dacre, nothing less will satisfy me. You must 
choose. I leave your brother’s fate in your hands. Your brother's fate 
—your father’s life—your mother’s happiness—all rest with you. 
Believe me, this has been my dream for years. I ventured even to 
hope my long and deep admiration could be no secret to you. Think 
of Edward ruined—name blasted—the good old name—only to be 
mentioned in a whisper, by those nearest and dearest to him! And 
then remember, you can save him. One little word of encourage- 
ment—I will give you time—I will not hurry you—only promise— 
everything you ask shall be done—and my whole life devoted to you.” 

He ventured to take her hand. She withdrew it instantly. I must 
interfere now, I thought. ‘Will you be good enough to leave Miss 
Dacre now,” I said, coming forward : “this has altogether been such a 
shock to her. She is unfit to give any kind of answer at present, and 
Lady Dacre must first be told.” 

“ Certainly,” he said, and he smiled ; but I felt he was annoyed. “I 
will call in the afternoon.” He held out his hand; she would not see 
it. ‘Good-bye for the present,” he said gently to her, and left the 
room. 

She sank back in to a chair and hid her face. No tears came; it was 
beyond tears: and I could do nothing for her; with all my love for 
my child, I was powerless. At last she said, “‘ Marry him, marry that 
man ! sell myself for money !” 

“No, darling, not for money ; if you do it, it is to save your brother 
from shame and your parents from grief; though I will not urge you 
Helen.” 

Lady Dacre entered unperceived by either of us. “ Helen, dear,” 
she said, putting her hand on her shoulder, “what has saiainssbtasais 
What did Mr. Crayford want?” 

She looked up, deadly pale; no words came. I opened the wide 
and let the soft fresh air blow in on her; Lady Dacre turned to me, and 
in a whisper asked, “Has he spoken?” I bowed my head; I felt 
choking too. She waited a few moments, and then said gently, “ Helen, 
darling, do not accept him if you cannot like him.” 

“Oh, mother, mother, you don’t know all. He never would have 
dared to—to—” gasped Helen, “if he had not had me in his power.” 
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“In his power?” repeated Lady Dacre. 

And then, calmly as she could, she told her all that had passed. 

Lady Dacre shook her head, the tears rolling fast down her cheeks. 
I tried to leave the room, but she stopped me. “Don’t go, dear 
auntie,” as she used to call me when a girl, ‘‘ don’t go. You are a true 
friend, and feel for us in sorrow or in joy. Do not leave us now. I 
can never know joy again. Oh,my boy, my boy! what is poverty 
compared to this?” she said, sobbing. “I have known poverty for 
years, but shame and dishonour are hard to bear.” 

Helen seated herself on a low stool and laid her aching head on her 
mother’s knee. “ My poor child,” said Lady Dacre fondly, “ you have 
never given me a moment’s pain, and am I to sacrifice you to hide his 
guilt? Mr. Crayford will pay all if you accept him?” 

“Yes, mother, and no one will ever know what Edward did. I sup- 
pose he did do it ?” 

“Tt would kill your father,” said Lady Dacre, slowly, “ but—” 

“Mother,” said Helen suddenly, “have I not some money? I 
mean, shall I not have something at my father’s death if I live so long? 
Can I give it all up to Edward now? to pay Mr. Crayford ?” 

“ Helen, some of that money was raised to pay for his step. Edward 
was to pay it back: and lately he has had more, which he is to repay 
when he is of age, by cutting the manor wood. It was the only thing left 
us to do. He has had it, Helen, he has had it, there is no hope there.” 

** And, mother, your jewels? I remember them a long time ago in 
that dark blue case, lined with white satin ; so beautiful !” 

Lady Dacre only shook her head sadly. I had £900; but what 
was that? they were welcome to it: at that moment how I wished for 
thousands! 

“Even if we had the money, nothing but your consent would keep 
Mr. Crayford silent, is it not so, Helen?” 

“He said so, did he not, auntie?” I was obliged to say he had. 
“* And if I let Edward bear his own burden?” Helen continued slowly. 

“ Oh, my Helen,” interrupted her mother, “the shame, the disgrace !” 

Helen thought her mother loved her less than Edward ; that she could 
sacrifice her to screen his fault. It roused her pride, her besetting sin ; 
it hardened her. So when her mother whispered something, of which I 
only caught the words “‘ Guy Langton,” she answered, “ No,” and Lady 
Dacre said, “‘ Then, Helen, darling, you must save us, and Heaven will 
reward you, my child. Go to your own room now, and rest awhile.” 

She looked like a statue, so white and cold, as she closed the door. 

He came again in the afternoon, and Lady Dacre tried to get a little 

Celay for her child but Helen’spromise he insisted on, as upon her 
answer depended the instructions he gave his bankers by that after- 
noon’s post. After receiving her promise he trusted so entirely to her 
fulfilling it that he would not hurry her, or do anything that might vex 
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her. This was the substance of what he said; so poor Lady Dacre 
again returned to Helen’s room, and the look in her mother’s eyes 
softened the poor little proud heart. She would do it for her mother’s 
sake. Turning her face away, and hiding it on the pillow, she gasped, 
“ Mother, I promise.” 

She went about as usual that evening, calm and collected, but so 
deadly pale I dreaded her fainting. Late at night I went to her room. 
Opening her door gently, I found her kneeling on thé ground by the 
open window—such a lovely night it was, with the quiet stars looking 
down on her—sobbing her heart out. I bathed her face, made her go 
to bed, and was thinking what verse could comfort her, when she said, 
“ Read me about Jephthah’s daughter. And now, dear auntie, if you 
love me,” as I closed the Bible, “never spea .o me again about him or 
that cherry-blossom, unless you want to break my heart quite. I must 
do according to my vow, and you must pray for patience for me, and 
for me to be meek and gentle, which you know I never have been. 
Only don’t speak of it, and don’t pity me, or I shall break down 
altogether. I can’t stand it.” 

And then I saw that Captain Langton, and that bright May-day under 
that cherry-tree, had been deeper in her young heart than I had sus- 
pected, and I doubted if I should tell Lady Dacre, or go to Mr. Cray- 
ford and throw her on his generosity ; but I remembered he had asked 
for no love from her, only that she should be his wife, and I felt it 
would be useless—that my child’s fate was fixed. She was still so 
young——Captain Langton absent—Mr. Crayford’s attachment sincere : 
I hoped for the best, and thought interference from me would be of no 
use either to my dear child or her mother. I pray this be not one of 
the things left undone recorded against me, for which I must give an 
account at the last. 

August 24.—My poor Helen’s engagement was announced yesterday. 
We were all surprised at Sir William’s anger when Lady Dacre told him 
of it. Helen begged her father might never know the facts of the case. 
In his present state of health she would save him the pain of hearing 
Edward’s guilt. It was noble of her, but it made my heart bleed that 
her self-sacrifice should not be known and understood, for at the first 
announcement Sir William roused himself up into a passion, all his old 
prejudices revived. “ Confound the man!” he shouted, loud eneugh for 
me to hear in the next room; “what is he, that he should .hink of 
marrying a Dacre! And that’s what he has been coming after, isit? I 
wish I could horsewhip him, I do. And what did Helen say to him, eh? 
What? You can’t mean it, Lady Dacre. Accepted him! God bless 
my soul, why his grandfather made blacking-brushes, and his father was 
a thief! Aye, by Jove he was, robbed the Dacres right and left. It’s 
time I was out of the way, with my toes turned up to the daisies ; it is, 
indeed, Lady Dacre.” 
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A low murmuring from poor Lady Dacre, and then Sir William 
broke out again. “Civil to him when he comes! +You had better keep 
him out of my sight for a day or two. Confound him, I could not look 
at him now and be civil. ’Pon my word, I thought he came to see me. 
I did indeed! Give me my drops, my dear, give me my drops—you 
have quite done for me, quite.” 

I think Edward’s letter to her, when he heard of her marriage, was 
the only thing that gave her a moment’s pleasure. It showed her con- 
duct was felt and understood by him, at any rate. 

“ Dearest Helen,—May God bless you. I never knewa moment’s, 
peace till I received mother’s letter this morning. I understand all. 
Your most unworthy but loving brother, E. D. 

Nov. 1.—My Helen married. She was married on the 24/2, Mr. 
Crayford had promised not to be in a hurry—but he was in a hurry. 
He had promised to give her time, but he put it on Sir William’s state 
of health, and wished the marriage to take place: perhaps it was bet- 
ter, if it was to be, that it should be over. 

A very quiet wedding. Even Edward was not present ; he was expected 
but did not arrive at the last. They went straight to Manor House. She 
preferred staying near Cherry Court, though Mr. Crayford offered to 
take her anywhere she liked. The evening before I found her in tears, 
She wiped them hastily away, and, taking Coonach up in her arms, she 
put him into mine. “I must leave him and all that behind, dear auntie. 
You take him, for my sake ; I have said my good-bye to him now.” 

On Friday morning Coonach was gone! He was very uneasy all 
the night, and, after breakfast, nowhere could he be found; but in the 
afternoon, he was brought home. Poor fellow, he had actually found 
her out and gone to the Manor House, the servant said, howling and 
whining. My poor Helen hardened her heart, and sent him back to 
me; and I did not lose sight of him until yesterday. I thought he 
was safe whilst I was in church, but he made his escape, and was 
again at the Manor, and Helen keeps him. She wrote me a little note 
to say his joy at finding her again was so unbounded ; and I am glad 
she has, for only those who care for animals know the blank the loss 
of a dog or a bird makes in one’s life. 

Nov. 8.—Dreadful tidings to-day. Edward is dead! The news was 
sent to Mr. Crayford. He told Helen, ordered the carriage, and allowed 
her to come alone to break it to her parents, which was kind and con- 
siderate. Oh, how I hope he may be able to make her happy! She 
left the carriage at the lodge, and walked on here; came in at the gar- 
den-door and up to the schoolroom. I could scarcely believe she had 
changed her name. “Hush!” she said, when I started up. “Oh, 
auntie, how can I tell papa? Edward is gone—thrown from his horse 
—killed!” Iwas shocked beyond words. Oh, how sad an end for 
that poor boy! Poor Edward, for whom she had done all that woman 
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could, gone ! and so suddenly. He rode so well, and was so fearless ; 
but a Captain Mortimer, who had won much money from the poor boy, 
had bet a large sum against his being able to ride a vicious horse that 
no one could master round the parade ground. 

Edward took the bet ; he dd get him round the parade-ground, and 
then, in triumph, put him at a high railing. The animal swerved sud- 
denly, became unmanageable, and threw him : his head came violently 
against the curbstone, and he never spoke again.. In his pocket was 
a memorandum :—“If I’m thrown, write to James Crayford, Manor 
House, Wernbury. Send the money to my father.” 

She stayed some hours with us. Lady Dacre asked if she was not 
astonished her father had borne the blow so calmly. 

Helen had noticed in general he took things very quietly now. The 
little outbreak on hearing of her engagement was soon over, and it was 
the last. His memory is failing. We all see it better than poor Lady 
Dacre herself. The mother will feel her son’s death the most. If the 
news had come a week sooner, would Helen have kept her engagement ? 
The thought torments me. 

The carriage came for her, and I saw her look wistfully round the 
room. “I suppose I must go now,” she said ; and in a whisper, as she 
kissed me, “ If it could have been me, instead of poor Edward !” 

Nov. 16.—Helen was in church to-day, a bride in deep mourning. I 
went to see her yesterday. Everything is beautiful about her, and Mr. 
Crayford evidently much attached. I do trust his devotion may make 
her happier in time. But she found he had the letter telling of poor 
Edward’s death on the 24th, before their marriage—just what I fancied— 
and he kept it from her for a few days, he said, until he had further 
particulars. Coonach never growls at him now, I was glad to hear: he 
seems to feel Mr. Crayford and he have changed places, and that Ae is 
the visitor. But Mr. Crayford cannot get over his dislike to him ; it is a 
sort of curious antipathy he has to all dogs ; and yet he is very fond of 
horses. I saw he did not approve of Coonach always being close by 
Helen, sometimes on the couch beside her, and I really gave him credit 
for submitting to it so readily. She never moves but the poor dog fol- 
lows her. 

February 26th, 1838.—Nothing written since November. The year 
1837 gone, and a new year well commenced. Shadows deepening 
round Sir William. My last words in November, I see, were about poor 
Coonach, and now I begin by recording his sad end. 

I was staying a few days with Helen, and one morningI heard Mr. 
Crayford’s voice loud and very angry. He generally was so imperturbable, 
I was astonished. He was coming in from the stables, and my room 
looked that way. I heard him say, “‘ Have it done at once.” A horrid 
thing an angry man is. I was glad Helen could not see him from her 
windows. Half an hour after I saw Helen’s footman run to the stables, 
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In a few minutes he returned, and some of the men with him. The 
fact was some lambs of a new breed of sheep had been worried 
by adog. As there was no other dog allowed at the Manor, poor 
Coonach was accused of it, and in the first burst of anger and annoy- 
ance Mr. Crayford ordered him to be hanged, and hanged he was. 
Repenting himself, he sent James as fast as he could to stop the 
cruel sentence. Alas, he was too late ; the deed was done. 

Mr. Crayford was exceedingly vexed when he found his order had 
been executed, and, unable to tell Helen himself, he mounted his horse 
and went to attend some meeting at Wernbury, without coming to break- 
fast. It would have been better, perhaps, if he Aad told her ; and yet I 
can understand his shrinking from the task. At breakfast Helen asked 
for Coonach, and James mumbled something and retreated. A short 
time after she rang the drawing-room bell, and guessing poor Coonach 
was wanted, James point blank refused to be the bearer of the news ; so 
Stevens was obliged to come himself. 

“I want Coonach,” Helen said. Stevens put down a pot of hya- 
cinths, began rubbing his hands and fidgeting with the newspapers. 

“Will you tell James to bring him?” she added. Stevens left the 
papers, and began to retreat, but, advancing again, and again rubbing 
his hands, he said, “Three of the new lambs was worried last night, 
and two more badly hurt.” 

“ Poor things !” said Helen, looking a little surprised. 

“Tt was a dog as had done it,” continued the butler. 

“T suppose so. Shall we go out a little, auntie, it’s so bright this 
morning?” Helen said, turning to me, looking her astonishment at 
the butler’s loquacity. ‘‘Send Coonach, please.” 

Stevens rubbed his hands harder than ever. I thought he was very 
odd. “I’m sorry, ma’am,” he said, standing first on one leg, then on 
the other; “I believe there has been a mistake, a great mistake. 
The shepherd told master it was a dog as did it, and as Coonach is our 
only dog, you see, ma’am ‘ 

“‘ Nonsense,” said Helen’; “what has my Coonach to do with the 
lambs ?” 

“I’m exceedingly sorry, ma’am, and I’m sure master is very much put 
out indeed, ma’am, about it.” 

“ About what ?” said Helen, puzzled ; “oh, about the lambs ; I see.” 

“ Yes, ma’am, about the lambs, but more particular about Coonach, 
poor fellow. You see, ma’am, a dog as once takes to worrying of sheep 
never leaves it off, never. But, of course they should have made sure it 
was Coonach as did it, they should.” 

I turned quite sick. I felt convinced poor Coonach had suffered, and 
that must have caused Mr. Crayford’s anger in the morning. 

“ You don’t mean to say they have done anything to my dog?” ex- 
claimed Helen. 
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‘I’m very sorry, ma’am, but Coonach being the only dog about here, 
they never thought of no other, and there is but one thing to do with 
a dog that takes to sheep worrying, and that’s why James could not 
‘bring him to you at breakfast, ma’am.” 

She put her hand on my arm, With quivering lips she said, ‘* What. 
have they done? ask him,” 

“Yes, ma’am, poor fellow,” said Stevens, turning to me; “master 
would have given a good deal to have stopped it, but it was too late. 
Master said he was to be buried, and have a handsome stone put over 
him.” 

“T will not have him touched by any one of you ; I will do it myself.” 

She was too much hurt, too angry to cry. So angry, so hurt, she 
appeared quite calm. She went upstairs, put on her bonnet and cloak, 
and I did the same, and we went together to the stables. There lay 
poor Coonach—dead—hanged. James had laid him on a horse-rug, 
and closed the poor loving eyes, and he almost looked as if asleep. 

“Ts he quite ” she began, and then her tears fell fast. The men 
were all standing near, ashamed and distressed. The man who had done 
the deed, I believe, had slunk away. They all looked sorry for the pale 
quiet mistress, standing over her dead favourite. 

“ Oh, yes, ma’am,” James said, “quite dead, and I’m sure he was 
innocent.” 

“Lift him up for me, please,” Helen said. ‘There, thank you ; he’s 
not heavy now—no, I would rather take him myself,’ and she carried 
him straight down to Cherry Court. I followed, but she would not let 
me help her. The two miles never seemed so long to me before, and 
she walked on, without a word, except declining my offers of assistance, 
her poor heart too full, too sore for any words. Straight to the old 
cherry-tree she went, and laid her burden down, and there the old gar- 
dener dug his grave, and poor Coonach was buried—just where she 
sat that May morning, with the white blossoms falling over her! 

“Oh, my Helen,” said her mother, putting her hand fondly on her 
shoulder, “‘ you told me you did not care for Guy Langton !” 

“‘T was angry and miserable, mother ; but truth will out sometimes.” 
And then my poor child burst into a flood of tears. 

I intended returning to Lady Dacre that day, but Helen entreated 
me not to leave her, and we went back to the Manor House together. 
Our dinner was very silent. Mr. Crayford spoke to me, and Helen 
spoke to me, but she originated no remark to him, and declined 
everything he offered her. I was not sure if I had not dune harm by 
returning. 

In the drawing-room it was the same. I longed to tell Mr. Crayford 
to speak to her, to express his regret. Hers was a generous nature, 
though now pride and indignation and a keen sense of injury made 
her so silent and frigid. At last he could bear it no longer. She had 
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taken her usual seat, and involuntarily made room for Coonach. Then 
the recollection came over her, and she dashed the tears away, bending 
over her work to hide them. 

He went up to her. “ Helen,” he said, “I would give my right hand 
to bring him back.” 

She did not speak. 

“ Forgive me, Helen,” he continued ; “I cannot forgive myself.” 

“It was the only thing I had to love,” she sobbed. 

“True, Helen,” he said, gently ; “but not the only thing that loves 
you.” 

I was so glad : she raised her face and let him kiss her cheek.’ 

May 15.—Sir William’s mind has failed rapidly the last few months, 
since his son’s death, and Helen has been constantly with us at Cherry 
Court, relieving her mother, who feels the loss of his mental powers far 
more than she did his bad health: and so this afternoon she was sit- 
ting quietly helping him in his game of patience (how much need she 
had of it herself,) when a visitor was announced, a gentleman who did 
not give his name—should he be admitted? 

She did not know Captain Langton had landed from the East Indies. 
He had heard of his mother’s death before he left, but not that his 
father and sisters had gone to Italy. He had taken the night mail 
which stops at Wernbury, and on his way to Langton drove round by 
Cherry Court. She did not know this. She stood face to face with 
him, her lips apart, as if to speak, and so I found them when Sir Wil- 
liam told me to open the door and I followed her out. 

‘“* Helen !” he said, both his hands outstretched to take hers. 

Her father’s voice: “Helen, Helen! where are you? What are 
you doing? You take no notice of me. Why am] left with the door 
open in this way?” 

She instantly passed into the room, and, bending over him, “ Father,” 
she said, “ you remember Captain Langton ?” 

“‘ Langton, Langton,” repeated Sir William; ‘he was member for 
the county many years ago.” 

“Yes, dear papa, his father was: this is his son, Guy Langton;” and 
her voice trembled. 

“Ah! I forget strangely. You are welcome, Captain Langton;” 
and he extended his hand with something of his old pleasant manner. 
“‘ Lady Dacre would be happy to see you, I have no doubt, but she is 
ill—confined to her room.” 

‘‘Not ill, dear father, only gone for a walk.” 

‘She is ill,” repeated the invalid, vehemently. “I have not seen 
her for some days. Everything I say is contradicted. I must know 
best, and yet everyone contradicts me. My son, my poor boy is dead, 
sir, you won't contradict ¢hat, I suppose?” he said, peevishly. ‘ My 
daughter has left me—and my only son dead—my grey hairs with sorrow 
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to the grave, I’ve read somewhere. My son was killed, and my 
daughter, I was saying, Langton, my daughter has left me—married, 
sir, married—but has worn this dress ever since—strange dress for a 
bride, eh, Mrs. Crayford ?” 

“ Father !” 

“Well, well, don’t be vexed, poor child; don’t be vexed. Yes, yes, 
I know; poor Edward, poor Edward! I wish you would put some of 
that crape on my hat, though.” Then he turned to his game, and 
seemed to forget there was anyone present. 

Helen rose, and moved a little distance from Sir William. “ Are 
you going to Langton?” she said. 

“Yes; I am on my way there ; but the man who is driving me tells 
me the house is empty. I shall see the old place, and then join my 
father and sisters.” He spoke carelessly. Then, in a lowervoice: “Is 
all your poor father said true ?” 

“ He is rather worse to-day,” Helen said. She was leaning against 
the bookcase, her face turned away from him. 

“ But is it ¢rue ?” and he took her hand in his own. It was her left 
hand. She wore no rings but ¢/e one which separated them. He let it 
drop, said nothing, and turned to-leave the room. 

“ One moment,” she said; “I must speak. It was not my fault.” 

“Fault !” he repeated, bitterly. ‘‘Oh no! you were a child, and the 
absent are easily forgotten. I only wish that fellow had been a little 
more communicative, and I should not have made a fool of myself by 
coming round here. I hope Coonach is dead ; is he?” 

“Yes,” said Helen, her eyes filling with tears, as she looked out of the 
window towards the old cherry-tree, ‘‘ he’s buried there,” and there was a 
far-away look in her eyes on the white blossoms. They were falling now 
just as they had fallen two years ago ; but how different they seemed! 

“‘ Faithful old fellow !” with strong emphasis on the “ faithful.” “I’m 
glad of it. I wish / were.” 

“Oh, Guy,” she said, still watching the white blossoms—I don’t think 
she could meet his eyes—“ forget me.” 

He laughed. I longed to send him away. 

“T’'ll try,” he said, scornfully, “but it is not so easy for every one. 
Make my excuses to Lady Dacre. Good morning.” 

He took up his hat and turned to leave the room. One moment she 
clung to hisarm. “ Guy, only say you forgive me,” she said, imploringly. 

“Why did you marry that man? Tell me that.” 

“‘T must not tell you, Guy, I cannot.” 

“ T beg your pardon,” he said, and with such bitterness—“ a question 
I had no right to ask.” 

“Guy, we shall never meet again. Have mercy; say you forgive 
me.” But he was gone. Sheheard him drive from the door, and then 


she fainted. Oh, my poor Helen ! 
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Little worthy of record occurred for some years after this. Sir Wil- 
liam died in December, 1838 ; and Lady Dacre a few months after. 

August 21, 1843.—Colonel Langton is coming to-day! They have 
never met since that sad day, and now he is coming. Mr. Crayford is 
away, and Helen is to see him and hear particulars of young Harry Fos- 
ter, who had exchanged into his regiment. Poor boy, he was terribly 
wounded in his first engagement, and died in Colonel Langton’s tent. 

Helen was really fond of Harry. He spent a year’s leave here, and 
she grieved as much as Mr. Crayford over his early death. 

And now Helen must see him, speak to him, listen to his voice once 
more! See him, Guy Langton, calmly, as if those early dreams had 
never been. “Stay with me,” she said, and so we sat awaiting him. 

There was the sound of wheels coming up the avenue, then the door- 
bell rang, and Colonel Langton was announced. I had seated myself 
at the end of the room, and had my writing things before me. Helen 
crossed the room, gave him her hand, pointed with an indistinct mur. 
mur to the sofa, before she raised her eyes to look at him. When she 
did, the pale face grew even paler. Clasping her hands tightly together 
on her knee, she sat leaning forward, reading the tale written on his 
face. The strong hand which none may resist was laid upon him. His 


fight was nearly done. 


At last he spoke. “I have brought poor Harry Foster’s watch,” he 
said, “his pocket-book, and a lock of hair he wished given to his 
uncle ; and his prayer-book, given by you, he begged might be given 
He was a fine young fellow, and would have 


you again, with his love. 
been a good soldier.” 

He placed them on the table by her. “Poor boy,” she said; “ you 
brought him from the battle ? ” 

$$ Ves.” 

“‘ And were wounded yourself doing it ? ” 

“Ves.” 

There was a pause. ‘I have more to tell you about poor Foster ; 
he was a good deal with me. You know he exchanged into my 
regiment from some boyish fancy he took to me?” 

She bowed her head : she knew well enough how often the boy had 
spoken of Colonel Langton in boyish admiration, as boys do speak, 
before head conquers heart. 

“He often spoke of you and of his uncle,” he continued, with 
effort, ‘and one day he told me the reason of your marriage.” He 
rose, walked to the window, came back, and stood beside her. “ Helen, 
the last time we met I was half mad with anger and disappointment, 
You will believe how often and how bitterly I have regretted the words 
I spoke then. You asked for forgiveness—and I ” 

“T am forgiven now,” she murmured. 

“I came to-day to ask yours, Helen, I have longed to live to do this.” 
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She took his one hand in her own two trembling ones and kissed it, 
sobbing. 

“Bless you, Helen,” he cried, sadly. ‘I had so much to say, and it 
seems so hard, now I see you. One day Harry said, ‘I am sorry for 
Aunt Helen, Colonel. You don’t know how unhappy she is: she 
never laughs. My uncle would do anything in the world for her, but 
she hates him.’ Forgive me, Helen, but I said, ‘ Hardly that, why 
did she marry him ?’ ‘Oh, don’t you know, Colonel, why she married?’ 
and then the boy told me. I suppose I betrayed myself, or 
perhaps he knew of our early engagement, for after the fight, when I 
carried him into my tent, and did all I could for him before the doctor 
came, he said, ‘Colonel, I want to ask you one question?’ I was 
bending over him, for his voice was almost a whisper, ‘ Ask it, my boy,’ 
I replied. 

“He looked up at me. ‘Aunt Helen?’ was all he said, but his eyes 
asked the question, and I answered it. Then he became very faint, 
but afterwards, when he had recovered a little, he added, ‘ Colonel, the 
Great Captain has come and called for me ; I shall never see England 
again. My uncle was very good to me always—all my life. I wish— 
Colonel, don’t: be angry with me—lI wish Aunt Helen would try and 
love him ever so little. She would be happier herself, and I should be 
glad of that, for she was very kind to me, very. Will you ask her ?’ 

“The surgeon came in then; he examined his wounds, shook his 
head, gave him something to ease the pain, and said to me, as he left, 
‘He'll not get through the night, poor lad.’ ‘I was able to return to 
him an hour before he died. He was quite sensible—told me about 
his watch, and the prayer-book you had given him, and repeated the 
words you had written under his name: ‘Continue Christ’s faithful 
soldier and servant unto your life’s end.’ 

«You'll give it her, Colonel?’ he murmured. ‘Give it her, and ask 
her to try.’ ‘God is Love,’ were his last words. 

“Helen, this was a strange message—a strange task to set me! In 
health and strength beyond me quite. But since the Great Captain, 
as the poor boy said, has sent His summons for me also, my eyes see 
clearer, and I thought, if my last words could bring peace to you, I 
should——” 

“Oh, Guy—Guy—Guy!” she sobbed, covering her face with her 
hands. 

“‘So now, Helen, farewell.” He put his hand on her head, ‘God 
bless you,” and that was their last parting. When she looked up he 
was gone. 

I think I cried as much as poor Helen, 








AT GASTEIN. 


HE Gastein season is supposed to be in the full tide of its prosperity 

in the months of July and August. Early in June people begin to 
arrive, each day adding to the number ; but not for a month later do 
they overflow. In May, comparatively speaking, the place is deserted. 
And yet for pleasantness, for beauty of nature, for health, the months of 
May and September are infinitely to be chosen before those that inter- 
vene. 

Gastein, little known to the English, is frequented principally by 
Prussians, Russians, and Hungarians: less generally by the Austrians, 
though actually in the dominions of his Catholic Majesty. The 
polished, pleasure-seeking Austrians possess other places of resort, gayer, 
brisker, and less difficult of access. Pre-eminent amongst these stands 
Ischl, in the Salzkammergut, one of the most delightful and romantic 
spots on the face of the whole earth. 

It was now the month of May, when, as has just been said, Gastein 
is, comparatively speaking, deserted. Thus, in my walk from Straubinger’s 
to the doctor’s consulting-room, I found little to distract the attention 
beyond a: terror-stricken cat flying on the wings of fear from some 
unseen danger; and the keepers of the stalls in front of the hotel, who, 
basking in the sunshine; were lazily awaiting the hour for their midday 
meal. I rang boldly at the open door, and as the peal echoed through 
the small stone building, I felt that the leap in the dark, the first step, 
had been taken. Now for good news, or evil. 

To the presence of the doctor—a little man, full of life, energy, and 
intelligence—was an ‘interval of a few moments. With many apologies 
for the unfinished state of his consulting-room—he had but just 
returned from his winter practice at Nice—he handed his visitor a chair, 
and sat himself down opposite. A German, he spoke also English and 
French ; and though he often made ludicrous mistakes, none laughed 
more heartily than he, when they were made clear to him. We con- 
tinued for the most part to hold intercourse in one or other of the two 
languages, as long as I remained in Gastein. 

“¢ My dear sir, you come for the baths. ” 

I stared. Not by any means had I come with such intentions ; but 
it was vain to endeavour to explain this tothe doctor. To visit Gastein 
and not take the baths was a wild idea his brain refused to admit or 
comprehend. 

“When did you arrive?” 

“On Saturday.” 

“Saturday. To-day is Monday. And you have not yet taken a 
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bath. My dear sir, allow me to congratulate you in the highest manner 
upon your wisdom and patience. Most men are in such a very great 
hurry that they jump into the bath immediately they arrive.” Full stop, 
and a change of tone. “You should not do this,” he continued em- 
phatically. ‘You should wait one day to rest, one day to become 
accustomed to the air; and the third day take the bath.” 

“ But,” I cried, “I am disappointed in the air. It had been reported 
as wonderful; pure and bracing. To all this it appears the exact 
opposite; hot and unrefreshing.” 
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“This air of to-day is not the true Gastein climate,” returned the 
doctor. ‘Never have I known it so hot as this. The reason is that 
for long we have had no rain. The amount of evaporation here is so 
great that without rain we cannot live. The air becomes dry; the 
ground parched ; nature languishes. When the rain comes then you 
will see and feel and breathe the true, health-giving air of Gastein.” 

He spoke in tones of such exultation, such convincing firmness 
raising his voice alittle with each sentence; ‘that it was impossible not to 
feel somewhat reassured. 
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“If that be the case,” I said, fervently, “I hope it may come 
soon.” 

“Patience. It is coming. I feel it. In a few days all will be 
changed. Meanwhile, you take a bath to-morrow.” 

‘TI did not come for the baths,” I cried, with a last desperate effort 
to make him understand. “Iwas ordered to take the air. Concern- 
ing baths never a word was spoken.” 

“Not take the baths!” ejaculated the doctor, with raised hands, a 
look of positive terror creeping into his face. ‘Come to Gastein and 
not take the baths! Then why come at all? You can find air in 
other parts of the world. Better air than this ; but the baths of Gastein 
are to be found in Gastein alone. Nowhere else are there such waters. 
If you are overworked and require rest, they will cure you. The air 
is all very well as far as it goes ; but it is the baths you must look to.” 

Making due deductions for prejudice or partiality, there yet seemed 
sense and logic in these words. Certainly it was impossible to discover 
at present any great virtue in the air. ‘Therefore, plunging boldly into 
the unknown future, I resolved on the spot to give the bathsa chance 
of working the good prophesied. 

“‘T suppose they will not do harm?” I cautiously remarked. 

The doetor shook his head. “I am certain of that, by merely look- 
ing at you.» Leave yourself without fear in my hands.” 

He was kind and attentive, willing and wishing to be of use in all 
manner of Ways, apart from his professional capacity. Through the 
whole of afour weeks’ sojourn he was always the same. Happiest it 
seemed when most actively employed ii the welfare of others. 

Before leaving the Dampfbad,'I spoke 6f the unpleasantness of the 
waterfall. 

“You aréat Straubinger’s,” said the doctor. ‘What is the number 
of your room?” , 

“Seven.” 

“So! Onthé ground floor—the panelled chambers. I know them 
well. Count Bismarck had them two seasons running. I was his 
medical adviser.” 

This mark of distinction was by no means sufficient to atone for the 
discomforts of No. 7, with which sentiment the doctor seemed to 
acquiesce. 

“The noise of the waterfall is certainly disagreeable,” he added ; 
“ especially to those unaccustomed to it. Some cannot endure it: they 
have no rest by day, no sleep by night. These are my highly nervous and 
excitable patients. Others, on the contrary, it soothes :_ their slumbers in 
consequence are deep and long. One patient of mine, a general in 
the Prussian army, who had overworked his brain with military tactics, 
ancied he heard a tune in the waterfall. Whatever melody entered his 
head on first awaking was taken up by the torrent and carried on 
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throughout the day. It would drive him mad, he said: and I believe it 
would, had he remained. He was obliged to take rooms in Hof-Gastein.” 

“ Did he recover in the end ?” 

“T don’t know. He went away at the appointed time, and I never 
heard of him again.” 

“With me it is not so bad as that,” I said. “ But it gives me a feel- 
ing of unrest : as if I should like to get away from it and could not.” 

“In short,” returned the doctor, “it is a perpetual nightmare to you; 
and no wonder. You want rest and quiet, and that you must have. You 
must change your hotel. This afternoon I will accompany you to the 
Hirsch: they may have rooms to suit you, and there the fall is almost 
inaudible. I have also rooms in my villa; you can see it from here. 
Accommodation is so scarce in the village that during the season every 
unoccupied room in every: house is, and ought to be, given up, to 
visitors.” 

He crossed to the window and pointed to a pretty house on the 
mountain side. It was more elevated than any other house in Gastein, 
in situation charming. 

“T will show you over it this afternoon,” said the doctor. “ But,” 
he modestly added, “I do not think you would be sufficiently 
comfortable there. Look here,” he continued, drawing .a ther- 
mometer from a round, wooden case; “this will send to your 
room, and to-morrow morning you must put it into your hand on 
first awakening. It will give me the temperature of your body, and 
thus enable me to regulate the heat of your bath, To-morrow at ten 
o’clock I will come to you, and be present when you enter the bath : 
on no account must you enter it alone.” 

After a few more remarks we separated ; the doctor reiterating his 
promise to call in the afternoon. 

It was far too hot to walk about ; therefore I returned to the hotel, 
and threw myself on the sofa, weary and desponding, yet in more hope- 
ful spirits than I had left it in the morning. Ina very short time I 
fell asleep in spite of the rushing water, and dreamed that I was on 
board a steamer starting from the tropics to the North Pole in search 
of the North Wind. From this delightful sensation, I was speedily 
awakened by the ringing of the table-d’héte bell: a summons by no 
means to be disregarded. 

There was a very small attendance ; twenty in all, perhaps. The 
dinner, to speak temperately, was bad, and I flattered myself that as 
the number of guests increased, so in proportion it would improve. A 
hope destined to prove a delusion. 

First, of course, came soup, thin and poor, which reminded me 
forcibly of the schoolboy’s recipe—a quart of water boiled down to a 
pint and served up: then boiled beef, having the appearance of 
bouilli, without any of the merit of that old-fashioned dish. Next came 
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sausages smothered in a species of sauer-kraut (I live its agonies over 
again in writing), of which the terrible smell had penetrated to us long 
before the entrance of the unsavoury mess. In an evil moment, influ- 
enced by the pangs of hunger, I took half a sausage upon my plate, 
and carefully divesting it of every trace of the offending vegetable, 
I, with trembling heart, cut off a smallslice. The consequences were 
‘not fatal or even very serious : I did not quite choke : I did not follow 
the example of the robust German lady, my vis-d-vis, who was not 
sufficiently well bred to make even an attempt at swallowing the dainty 
morsel she had taken: but I never repeated the experiment. 

Next came some veal, hard, dry, tough, and tasteless—I might 
multiply adjectives ad infinitum—accompanied by salad. This was 
followed by a large baked pudding that had swelled out over the dish 
to proportions alluring to a hungry stomach ; but when the spoon was 
applied, it was found to possess no inside, and literally collapsed. 

This was all. And we were kept so long waiting between each 
course—an expression too dignified to be applicable—that about an 
hour and a half had been devoted to the ceremony.’ It was not the 
quantity that was so much to be objected to—though that was 
meagre enough—as the quality, and the bad cooking ; and, as the days 
went on, the want of variety. Many a time I rose from table as 
hungry as I had sat down. 

After dinner, at the appointed hour, in the midst of the broiling heat, 
the doctor arrived, carrying a yellow alpaca umbrella and a thin over- 
coat, without which two appendages he was never to be seen: the one 
as a protection from the sun, the other in case of rain. 

“You may laugh,” he cried, as I looked at the coat and wondered 
why he had brought it out on so hot a day. ‘ You have an old saying 
‘Who laughs last laughs best.’ I should never have attained to this 
age without ailments, had I not been careful of my body. It is an 
excellent servant, but a poor master. I never by any chance go with- 
out my coat and umbrella.” 

It was quite true: he never did. 

“TI suppose you have come to fulfil your promise,” I remarked. “To 
help me to find out a lodging where I shall not be altogether sent mad 
by this uproarious waterfall ? ” 

“Certainly,” hereplied. ‘ Unless you are becoming familiar enough 
with the noise not to heed it.” 

“Not in a hundred years,” I returned, “though it would kill me in a 
hundredth part of that time. Like the general, I shall soon hear tunes 
in the air.” 

“ Allons, then!” he cried, laughing, and jumping up. “To the 
Hirsch !” 

“T want you to give me some account of Gastein,” I said, as we 
left the hotel. “You must know its history from beginning to end— 
I know neither end nor beginning.” 
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“The very thing I was proposing to myself,” replied the doctor. 
“Gastein deserves to be better known than it is. I have writtena 
book about it in my own tongue, and small brochures have been 
translated into French and English ; but few, I imagine, have pene- 
trated into your country.” 

Here the doctor cleared his throat ominously, furled and unfurled 
again his yellow umbrella, and resumed the thread of his discourse. 

“ Gastein,” he said, ‘‘as I need not remind you, is on the borders of 
Carinthia, 3,135 feet above the level of the Mediterranean. For the 
last sixteen years I have taken meteorological observations upon the 
country, and from the frequent rains, and occasional snows that: fall 
upon the mountains in mid-season, I believe that as a summer resort it 
is the coolest place in Europe. From the nature of the soil it is clear 
that the two valleys of Bockstein and Hof-Gastein were vast lakes, 
drained by great convulsions of the earth. Probably the same con- 
vulsions, which rent the rocks and admitted a passage for these water- 
falls, cast up at the same time these hot, health-giving springs.” 

“ That must have taken place centuries ago?” 

“Yes, The history of the Valley of Gastein is properly divided 
into five periods. ‘The first commences with the discovery of the hot 
springs in the year 680, and terminates with the first improvement and 
elevation of the place in 1436.” 

“A gap of nearly 800 years!” 

“Good things are of slow growth,” observed the doctor, sententiously; 
“‘but in the end they are sure. Gastein is even yet in its infancy. I 
prophesy for it a great career in the future.” 

“ What caused Gastein suddenly to awake out of its long slumber in 
the year 1436?” 

“Tt happened,” replied the doctor, “that three hunters, following a 
stag, found him bathing his wounds in some hot springs, to which the 
vapours attracted their attention.” 

“But that legend,” said I, with a laugh, ‘is connected with so 
many of your German baths. A stag seems generally to have been the 
cause of discovery.” 

“Tn this instance,” returned the doctor, “I think it is a true tale, 
At any rate we will believe so, and be grateful to the stag. Instinct, you 
see, is made useful to man as well as beast. But here we are at the 
Hirsch, and I must delay my account until our visit of inspection ‘is 
Over.” 

The people of the Hirsch were very civil and obliging. The rooms 
were airy and comfortable, and the sound of the waterfall could scarce- 
ly be heard. From the front windows, low down, stretched the long, 
smooth plain, with here and there small wooden houses dotted about 
like nests in the grass. The many shades of green caught the eye, and 
the small stream winding capriciously through all, looked like a thread 
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of liquid silver in a carpet of mossy velvet. On either side towered the 
mountains, the huge Gamskarkogl, from whose heights a hundred 
glaciers may be seen, rising above his fellows. Far away, cutting the 
mountain-side, tapered the spire of the church of Hof-Gastein, looking, 
in comparison, about the size of a toy from a child’s Noah’s Ark. 
Had I not made up my mind that the doctor’s rooms would suit me 
better than any others, I should have taken these on the spot. As it 
was, I said that before deciding I should like him to show me over his 
own house. 
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“With pleasure,” he answered, “but not to-day. I do not want you 
to get in the least degree tired. To-morrow afternoon I will take you 
up. Let us now, as we retrace our way, continue our account of 
Gastein. Where were we?” 

“ At the first period and the wounded stag.” 

“True. Well, later on, the Romans seeking for gold and silver, 
tound here, under the first Bishop Rupert, two pious Christian men, 
whom they carried away to Rome to be devoured by lions in the amphi- 
theatre. These martyrs are now celebrated as patrons of the Church.” 

“ By way of reward?” 

“By way of commemoration,” rebuked the doctor; “and as an 
example for us to follow in the steps of good men.” 

“ At the risk of being devoured by lions?” 

“Those days are gone by. The working of the gold mines was 
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continued under the control of the bishops of Salzburg. Time went 
on, and when there were as yet but five or six rude cottages in Gastein, 
the Emperor Frederic, grandfather of Maximilian the First, came here 
for the baths. The second period begins with the first civilization of 
Gastein in 1436, and extends to the first scientific examination of .the 
hot springs in 1562, by the celebrated Theophrastus Paracelsus. The 
third period dates from 1562 to the first scientific analysis by the new 
method of chemistry, in 1780, by Barisani. 

“About this time many events took place. Earthquakes, inundations, 
and fires ; which completely destroyed Hof-Gastein, then the capital, if 
we may so call it, of the valley. Then followed religious wars, and the 
expulsion of the Protestant miners—a signal for the decay of mines, 
and the cause of the development of the thermal station. 

“The fourth period extends from 1780 to 1830. The fifth from 1830 
to the present time. In this last period, Gastein has made most pro- 
gress, especially in the few past years. We have established a hospital ; 
built a stone bridge over the waterfall—no slight achievement for Gas- 
tein ; fifteen new houses have lately been erected, together with the long 
glass gallery that in some places would be dignified to the rank of an 
établissement : we have established a post and telegraph office: the 
principal spring has been discovered, and its properties carefully 
analysed. 

“This, my dear sir, is all I can tell you, in words, of Gastein. -You 
will find it more elaborately narrated in my book ; and in a somewhat 
less condensed form in the brochures. But I think the above facts 
contain the pith of the matter; sufficient to satisfy your curiosity or 
search for knowledge.” 

“What, then,” I inquired, “are the chief maladies for which these 
waters are useful?” 

“Chiefly for all complaints affecting the nervous system. I need 
not tell you that this is saying a great deal. One of their chief virtues 
is in restoring those suffering from overwork of the brain. But they 
are good for overwork of every kind—that of body as well as brain. 
In cases of weakness, also, arising from wounds or other causes. Cut 
your finger and plunge it into ordinary hot water: the blood flows 
more freely: plunge it into this mineral water, and immediately the 
flow ceases. ‘This is one undoubted proof of its possessing distinctive 
and peculiar properties. It is excellent in cases of paralysis and gout ; 
often restoring the former when all other remedies and experiments 
have failed. I could tell you of many remarkable cases, of long 
standing, that have come under my immediate notice. It is excellent 
in cases of rheumatism. One reason to be assigned for this is the 
wonderful amount of electricity contained in the water; thus enabling 
the power to be administered to the body as in no other form. But,” 
exclaimed the doctor, brandishing his yellow weapon, which at this 
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moment served as a walking-stick, “I must be off. Though Gastein is 
so empty, I have already a few patients on my list. So good-bye. 
To-morrow, at ten o’clock, I will come to you.” 

With a handshake, without which token of friendliness he never met 
you, though it were a hundred times a day, the doctor abruptly took 
leave. 

Precisely at ten o’clock the following morning he made his appear- 
ance, brimful, as usual, of life and energy. We proceeded together 
to the bath-room, which looked comfortable, but felt warm. 

“Ah!” hecried. “That bad-meister, who is so fat himself that he 
needs an unlimited amount of heat to bring him down, thinks every 
one in like condition with himself. He has a mania for over-heating 
the rooms. I have warned him of this over and over again, but it is of 
no use. He is a salamander, who, when we are melting, feels himself 
in his element.” 

In a few moments I had divested myself of every vestige of a refined 
and civilized age. The doctor proceeded then to knock and thump 
me about, sounded my liver, listened to the beating of my heart, looked 
to see if my shoulders were straight, and finally bade me enter the water. 

“Is every one subjected to these examinations?” I asked, as my 
feet touched the stone bottom. 

“Without exception,” was the emphatic reply. “I allow no one to 
enter the baths without it.” 

“‘ Not even the ladies?” 

The doctor was a bachelor and modest, and the question sent a 
warm tinge into his face. 

“My dear sir,” he returned, inexpressibly shocked, “ how can you 
entertain such an idea? With the ladies we take everything for granted. 
How do you find the water ?” 

“ Tt seems comfortable ; neither warm nor cold.” 

‘“‘ That is just right. As far as possible you should feel as if you 


were in nothing at all.” 
“‘T should have thought the hotter the water the more efficacious 


the bath.” 

“Ah!” he cried. “Like many other men who are apt to form 
opinions. A little does good, a great deal must do more, you argue. 
It is the reverse. If you took the bath too hot, it would——” 

‘“¢ What ?” 

“TJ hardly know what,” he laughed. “It might do you much harm, 
but it would not certainly bring the desired relief. Do you ever take a 
warm bath in England ?” 

“‘ Not being quite uncivilized—yes.” 

“Then I invite you to compare your sensations after those baths 
and these, and to give me a description of them. And now I will 
leave you. Twenty minutes are nearly up; the wrinkles are coming 
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to your finger-ends, and when they are well developed you must come 
out. Then lie down for an hour, a sheet your sole covering. The 
latter I call an air bath, and it is essential it should be taken. Now 
farewell. This afternoon I will call for you.” 

He left the room, and shortly after I entered the adjoining compart- 
ment, and lay down for an hour upon a small sofa bed. A calm, sooth- 
ing sense of stillness crept over mind and body; a sense of rest and 
repose unspeakably delicious. Upon going into the open air when the 
time was up, in place of the lassitude so often felt after a warm bath 
in England, the sensations were of a precisely opposite character. The 
air, if warm, seemed light: the feet scarcely appeared to touch the 
ground, so buoyant was the body. All nature looked brighter, the 
trees fresher: even the waterfall for the moment was less unbearable. 
I felt in condition for an expedition to the top of the highest mountain, 

The dinner hour came and passed with much the same result as on 
the previous day. No new faces at the table ; no fresh artistic efforts 
on the part of the cook; the same unsatisfactory dishes: the same 
amount of time spent in not eating. Yet every one appeared happy 
and blessed with a good appetite. The curious thing about the guests 
was that for the most part they appeared the very picture of health and 
strength ; it was scarcely possible to imagine them here for the purposes 
of renovation. Appetite, bright eyes, lively conversation ; all this 
abounded. And toa silent observer, an opportunity of studying the 
habits and manners of the people. 

Determined to take it idly—what other resource was there under the 
circumstances—I lay down after dinner, until the doctor entered and 
roused me. 

“What?” he cried. “Napping? Sleeping after dinner?” 

“No, no,” I returned. “But what would you? Repose after that 
heavy meal is necessary. The table-d’héte, my dear doctor, like many 
other things in life, wants a good deal of reforming.” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. “I hear complaints on all 
sides,” he answered, “ but what canI do? You must put up with it 
for the sake of health. I am glad you were not sleeping. Nothing is 
worse after dinner: it relaxes the body and stupefies the mind. But 
if, at times, you really cannot keep awake, then drop off for a quarter 
of an hour; not longer. If you cannot wake yourself, desire some one 
to do it for you.” 

“Tt is by no means one of my habits,” I said. “ But here, and in 
this state of the atmosphere, what is to be done ?” 

“Go into the wandelbahn and play the piano: or climb up a little 
way into the mountain and sit down in one of the arbours; or buy a 
horn and blow it: anything, in short, rather than disobedience to orders, 
And now I will pilot you to my humble abode. It was the best I 
could get in Gastein. Some day, perhaps, I may build myself another.” 
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We went forth and took our way through the wandelbahn: a room 
about four hundred feet long, built chiefly of glass, low and narrow. ‘ It 
was used by the visitors generally in wet weather, upon which occasion 
the band took shelter there, and frantically performed Strauss’s waltzes 
and other popular tunes for an hour at a stretch. Invalids were 
wheeled about in bath-chairs, and people who were not invalids paraded 
up and down, backwards and forwards, laughing, gesticulating, talking 
in tones not particularly subdued, after their manner. The place con- 
tained a circulating library, separate reading rooms for ladies and 
gentlemen, and a refreshment room. It overlooked the wildest part of 
Gastein on the one side, the road on the other ; therefore, everything 
that transpired might be seen from its windows. 

Through this we quietly strolled, glad of a moment’s shelter from the 
burning rays of the sun, which appeared but to laugh to scorn the 
powers of an umbrella. We soon found ourselves again’beneath the 
bare sky, and the doctor’s yellow alpaca was immediately hoisted, whilst 
his inevitable coat, thtown over his arm, trailed gracefully behind him, 
A few minutes’ walk, a steep ascent, and we stood on the doctor’s 
territory. Here he was lord and master: provided his eyes took not 
too wide a range, monarch of all he surveyed. House, ground, all 
belonged to him. 

As we neared the villa a somewhat laughable incident occurred : for 
to such dignity in this quiet spot was the most trifling event elevated. 
The doctor was a man at all times ready to do a good turn, and would 
put himself to trouble in order to be useful. A philanthropist, but at 
the same time a strict lover of justice, whether in upholding his own 
rights and privileges or those of others. On this especial afternoon, as 
we approached the villa, we perceived an army of goats feeding upon 
his banks and devouring his grass, attended by a sleepy herd. Down 
went the umbrella; up it shot again as a menacing weapon. “ Ah! 
ah!” shrieked he, rushing full tilt at the despoilers, something after the 
manner of Don Quixote charging the windmills: “Ah! ah!” he 
reiterated, brandishing frantically his deadly instrument, “ das ist nichts ! 
das ist mein grund!” With so much effect was his power exerted, that 
the goats one and all scampered off, as if another horned personage 
had been at their heels ; and the sleepy goatherd had no resource but 
to follow with alacrity. Then the doctor turned to me, a laugh taking 
the place of his avenging expression. 

“JT am compelled to be severe with them,” he said, “or this would 
be a daily occurrence. And what would my own poor goats do without 
their grass?” 

The doctors house was very pleasantly situated, and took in all 
Gastein from its best point of view. Two or three arbours were scat- 
tered about the garden, where it was possible to sit out all day long in 
the fresh air. He pointed out with some pride various small scientific 
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matters, which his own ingenuity had constructed. I soon made up 
my mind that only here would I stay as long as we remained in Gastein- 
Everything was so home-like, so clean to a fault, so comfortable and 
cheerful, that all I had yet seen passed out of mind. 

From the windows the look-out was wild and grand. In the hollow 
was Gastein ; we looked down upon Straubinger’s as from a great height ; 
here it was possible co enjoy a view of the waterfall : not so far off that 
no sound could penetrate, we were just at that distance where it became 
soothing rather than otherwise, and at night would induce sleep. On 
all sides the mountains reared their heads, green or barren, or partially 
covered with fast-melting snows. 

As days went on the move proved a wise one. No place could have 
been pleasanter. Everything the doctor possessed was placed at the 
disposal of his inmates. As for Marie, the housekeeper, she certainly 
must have owned the kindest heart in the world, and morning, noon, 
and night, for nearly a month, never relaxed her attentions, Not that 
she was in any way obtrusive ; for, like many of her class in the Tyrol, 
there was a delicacy of feeling about her, and, it may be added, a certain 
amount of refinement, which invariably prevented her from going too 
far in her endeavours. Many were the gossips with Marie. She was 
quick and intelligent ; had travelled about a good deal with the doctor, 
and had made use of her eyes and head. 

It was a pleasure to bid farewell to Straubinger’s, the Bismarck 
rooms, and the roaring waterfall. Straubinger himself I had never seen, 
though I one day fruitlessly endeavoured to gain audience with the 
renowned maitre. I subsequently learned that you might ask for him 
fifty times before he would come to you. In Gastein he is a great man ; 
magistrate, betimes mayor, butcher, and general adjudicator of all 
questions, public and domestic. Once upon a time a gentleman, think- 
ing his bill at the hotel very much overcharged, requested to see a 
magistrate, and forthwith was ushered into the presence of Herr Strau- 
binger himself. It will easily be imagined how he fared in the sequel. 

The very day of removal from the hotel to the doctor’s, down came 
the long-looked for rain. It lasted some hours, and what a change in 
the atmosphere and all vegetation when all was over! Everything until 
then had appeared dried up and sunburnt. The trees were drooping, the 
flowers hung down, the forget-me-nots, which here grow in wild profu- 
sion, were at death’s door.: Now, in the course of a few hours, all had 
brightened, freshened into new life and vigour. The air was cool; and 
as night drew on, it became colder than was agreeable. 

“Now you have the true Gastein air,” cried the doctor, coming up to 
pay his evening visit. ‘ Am I not right in saying that in summer it is 
the coolest place in Europe?” 

“Tt is almost too much the other way,” I replied. “As cold as 
before it was hot. Are you subject to these extremes?” 
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“ At night the true Gastein air is always cold—that is, cold for summer. 
And so much the better. The days will generally be hot enough. If 
you wish to walk you must rise early, and take care to be home before 
the sun has any power.” 

No long walks ; no exertion of any sort or description: such were 
the doctor’s orders. When I suggested to him one day that I should 
like to climb one of the mountains, he cut a caper in the room and 
asked if I wished to ruin my health and undo all the effect of the baths. 

“TI don’t perceive much effect to ruin,” I returned. “I feel 
weaker than when I came here. Although I enjoy the baths and their 
soothing influence, it is impossible to say that they have done me any 
good.” 

This was true. After the fashion of the little marchioness and her 
orange-peel, I had often tried hard to make believe that I was accom- 
plishing wonders : but the effort, in itself painful, had invariably to yield 
to stern fact. 

“T am glad to hear it,” was the doctor’s reply. 

“You have misunderstood me——” I began. 

“Not a bit,” he interrupted. “You say you feel less strong than 
when you came here, and I reply I am glad of it. It is a good sign. 
Up to the ninth bath you will get worse; after that, gradually better. 
The real benefit derived from these baths does not as a rule show itself 
for three months after they have been discontinued.” 

“ How is that?” 

“T don’t know. But it is almost invariably the case. The effect of 
the baths is never immediate ; they act upon the system gradually. 1 
need not tell you the result is likely to be more lasting.” 

If simplicity of living could do anything towards recovery, there was 
undoubtedly every cause for hope. Soon after six o’clock, Marie 
would make her first appearance with breakfast; a frugal store consist- 
ing of coffee, butter, and two small rolls about the size and shape of 
russet apples, This elaborate meal disposed of, an hour’s walk ensued, 
which being down-hill all the way there and up-hill all the way back, 
was usually as much as I could accomplish. 

The same walk taken morning after morning would have become 
monotonous enough, but that it was scarcely possible to grow weary of 
the scenery, which, at each fresh appearance, seemed to show itself in 
some new aspect. The variations of light and shade, the tints of sky 
and mountain, were countless and ever-changing. At times the latter 
would be buried in a mist, leaving the valleys alone visible : again, the 
mountains would be clear, and the valleys full of a white vapour that 
assumed the appearance of a sea, as now for a moment it stood still, 
and now rolled majestically along, with a swelling, surging movement. 
One of my favourite occupations was to sit and watch these mists as 
they gradually unrolled themselves; to note the strange shapes they 
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assumed, the weird-like aspect they at times threw over the landscape. 
Then, when the sun burst forth from behind the grey clouds, how 
quickly they would hurry away, as if afraid of being pursued and over- 
come by so powerful an enemy ! 

It was a rare thing in these walks to meet any one beyond the pea- 
santry ; and they perhaps were the pleasantest people to encounter : as 
a race of peasants, the handsomest I had ever seen, and the most in- 
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GASTEIN PEASANT. 

nately courteous ; the tall, strong, athletic forms of the men well set off 
by the picturesque costume of the country. The women in youth are 
many of them beautiful, but they quickly grow old and ugly. I have 
never seen faces so hard and wrinkled as those of the aged women, 
many of their forms bowed and bent and shrunken, almost, as it seemed, 
to a state of collapse. They are subject to two sad scourges: the loss 
of their teeth while young, and a malady called goitre-throats. The 
dress of the women was also very picturesque, and some of them wore 
showy jewellery round their necks that would have driven many a 
stern Calvinist to serious discourse upon the pomps and vanities of the 
world. 
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I often wondered whence they inherited their beauty ; for they are 
an exception to the generality of the peasants in mountainous coun- 
tries. In Switzerland, for instance, they are, as a rule, remarkable for 
plainness, and are no less inferior in mind and manners. They are less 
simple and intelligent ; less courteous and hospitable; more selfish, 
and eager to do things for the sake of gain. In the Salzkammergut, as 
far as appearance was concerned, it was much the same. 

Nowhere as here have I ever seen so many wild flowers. They 
grew in abundance, and formed a distinctive feature in the landscape, 
an object of interest in the walk. So abundant, so varied in colour, 
that many a field has seemed clothed with a vast carpet of the most 
brilliant hues. Here and there upon the mountain sides, might be seen 
clusters of what is always given as the Alpine rose; and of what I 
always imagined to be so until my ignorance was enlightened with a 
shock by the doctor. 

We were one day strolling together in his garden, enjoying the fresh- 
ness of nature after a shower. Suddenly he pounced upon a small tree 
bearing a solitary blossom somewhat resembling the wild rose of our 
English hedges, but fuller and more perfect. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. “ S#mdelighted.” 

‘‘What’s the matter?” . said Tjthinking from his excited manner 
that he had fowne!#freasure, or made some new geological discovery. 

“T am delightedj® he repeatedi‘) Delighted that this tree should 
blossom before your’departure. Here‘is the trueiAlpitie‘rose. That other 
flower that they give you for the Alpine rosé ig/mot a rose at all, as 
you must know. “ft is a species of the rhododeridton, but so common 
as to be universally known by the more romantiemame. The veritable 
Alpine rose is far more rare. This is the true specimen. And this, as 
far as I know, is the only natural rose*withoutraithom.” 

‘“‘ A rose without a thorn ! ‘Phen what,” said By‘ becomes of the pro- 
verb ?” 

The doctor laughed. ‘When you hear it quoted, you may contra- 
dict it,” he replied. ‘‘ Send all disbelievers to me for proof. Examine 
this tree for yourself. Take this stem and look at it.” 

He plucked the flower with a branch. It was certainly without 
thorns. 

“TI hope,” said I, “all proverbs, are not to terminate a long life after 
this fashion ? ” 

“There are a few, I believe, would not bear too close examination,” 
answered the doctor. “But it is not our business to refute them.” 

“Do you know,” said I, looking pathetically at the flower, “I am 
sorry to have been mistaken in the true Alpine rose. This one is not 
half so pretty as the other, which also possesses a character of its own, 
and, in look at any rate, is far more uncommon.” 

“ Ah,” said the doctor, putting a hand on my shoulder, “ does not this 
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remind you of real life? Do we not often mistake the false for the true ? 
are we not prone to imagine such and such a thing good and great? its 
possession happiness unspeakable—so long as it is impossible to us? 
And when a leaf is turned in the book of life, and the impossible is 
within our grasp, does it not change aspect as completely as turning 
changes a kaleidoscope ?” 

“ But ” returned I. 

“But me no buts,” he interrupted, laughing. ‘I know what you 
would say : that you still regret the old rose. Well, what have I to do 
with that? Truth is truth, and to it all else must yield.” 


NOL LER 


NEVER NOW. 


“ THE roses always bloom before I come, 
Or after I am gone :”— 
Laughing she spoke, as down the walk we passed 
The standards one by one. 


In answer to my words,—“ A fortnight since 
These trees were gay with flow’r ; 

The rosery yonder shone with red and gold 
Like jewelled fairy bow’r.” 


Too soon! too late! And is it even thus 
That joys elude the grasp ? 

The hand, so warm before we sought its touch, 
Lies cold within our clasp : 


The smile, so ready when we heeded not, 
Has vanished now we turn : 

The present has no gift we count a prize; 
No secret we will learn : 


In spring we ask, impatient, for the fruit 
Autumn will surely bring ; 

With apples heaped about our feet, we sigh 
For blossoms of the spring. 


My lady’s words are ringing in my ears 
Like saddest notes of doom ; 
“ Before I come, or after I am gone, 


The roses always bloom.” 
EmMA RHODES. 





OVERHAULED BY A PIRATE. 


A STORY OF THE SOUTH ATLANTIC. 
[The following story is literally true, and may possibly be recognized by some 
men still living.] 
- IFTY miles more to Rio,” says my companion, as we recline on 
a spare sail in the fore-top of the Southampton packet, enjoy- 
ing, in all its fulness, a pleasure which the men of the north can but 
faintly appreciate—the luxury of shade and inaction—and surveying, 
with that cool, nothing-to-speak-of air characteristic of the undemon- 
strative Anglo-Saxon, the vast smooth expanse of sunlit sea beneath 
our feet, and the huge dark-green pyramid of Cape Frio, topped by its 
trim little light-house, towering giant-like overhead. 

My fellow-watcher is a fine specimen of the ‘* been everywhere and 
seen everything” class; a kind of real life Tom Thurnall, with all the 
ready invention, picturesque cosmopolitanism, and cool self-reliance, of 
Mr. Kingsley’s wonderful hero. He has been half-murdered in Australia, 
fever stricken at Madras, run out of water in the North Pacific; he 
has summered at Bahia and wintered in Van Dieman’s Land, eaten 
rice at Shanghai and drunk rum in Jamaica ; served a gun at the bom- 
bardment of Sweaborg, and lain off Cronstadt in the “ Wellington ;” and 
is now, seulement pour s’amuser, about to join me in a run through the 
interior of Brazil. 

“ Now I think of it,” remark I, ‘“‘ you promised me a South American 
story, and I’ve never had it yet. Suppose you give it me to-day. With 
all your travels, you must know a good yarn or two.” 

‘* Ah, that’s just the mistake people always make,” answers my friend. 
“On that point, I can’t do better than quote you the verdict of an old 
boatswain of mine: ‘ You see, sir, folks think as how we sailors ought 
to know all about the places we’ve been to—but, d’ye mind, most on us 
don’t lean that way ; we just drop into the fust grog-shop, and that’s all 
we see till we’re off again. You ax a sailor where’s ‘The Three Tuns’ 
or ‘ The Jolly Mariner,’ and he’ll tell you fast enough; but try him upon 
the scenery, and the hanimals, and the lingo, and all that ’ere—and he’s 
mum directly.’” 

“Well,” remark I, laughing, “in spite of Professor Boatswain’s 
dictum, I still adhere to my creed that you possess a good story or two. 
Can’t you recollect a yarn connected with Cape Frio yonder? It would 
come in very appropriately just now.” 

Over the ancient mariner’s broad, jovial face, falls a sudden gloom 
like the shadow of some great peril rising up again from the far past. 
Before he can utter a word, I divine that the coming story will be one 
of no ordinary interest. 
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“Well,” he answers, at length, with a grim earnestness in his voice, 
“it happens that I have got a yarn about Cape Frio—and such a one 
as you don’t often hear now-a-days. You young travellers of this gene- 
ration only read about what I saw then ; but it was not a thing to be 
forgotten. Listen, and I’ll tell you about it. 





“On a fine morning in May, 1831, I was rounding that very head- 
land that you see yonder, in the brig Carron, bound from Glasgow to 
Rio de Janeiro ; and although we had had our share of rough weather 
on the way, I can’t remember a voyage that I enjoyed more. You 
young fellows of this high-pressure age, who gallop through your lives 
as you would ride to hounds, and fly over a country or an event as you 
would take a big fence, can’t think how much you lose. In my time, 
the passage of the Atlantic was a voyage; now, it’sajump. We used 
to be months upon months at sea, in the glorious breezy weather, with 
blue water and blue sky all round us, and the fresh air stirring our 
blood like the breath of life, and all the troubles and botherations of 
our life on shore lying behind us like a dream ; while yow—but I mustn’t 
forget my story. 

“It was about ten in the morning, and I was lying on a spare sail in 
the main-top (a favourite lounge of mine) just as I’m lying here now— 
reading and looking through my telescope turn about—when all at once 
the skipper shouted up to me ‘ Maister K—, weel ye jist tak’ a look 
through the prospec’ (telescope) at yon craft on the weather bow?’ I 
levelled my glass at her, and made her out to be a long, low-lying craft, 
seemingly standing away from us; and so I reported to the captain. 
But in another ten minutes or so, his voice came up again (and this 
time with rather a different sound in it) ‘ Maister K—, I dinna like the 
look of yon craft ; wull ye jist tak’ anither look at her?’ 

“Why,” said I, levelling my glass, “she’s changed her course—she’s 
coming right down upon us!” 

“Wad ye kindly bring down the prospec, sir? I wad like to tak’ a 
look mysel !” 

“This time there was a tremor in his voice, which no one could mis- 
take. I began to feel rather uncomfortable, and came down post-haste. 
The skipper took the glass ; and I, watching him as he looked through 
it, saw his great red face grow whiter and whiter, till it was livid as a 
corpse ; and he just got out four words in a kind of half-choked whisper: 
* She’s an armed vessel!” 

“T understood it all in a moment; and so did everyone else that 
heard him. This was just at the close of the war between Brazil and 
Buenos-Ayres ; and the Eastern coast was swarming with ex-privateers, 
who had been thrown out of work by the peace, and didn’t care 
whom they attacked, so long as there was anything to be got by it. 
For one moment we thought of showing fight; but that idea wouldn’t 
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hold water. Notacutlass nor a pike was there on board, let alone 
firearms ; and our crew were the most innocent set you can imagine— 
quiet, easy-going Westland Scotchmen, mostly married men, with broad, 
good-natured, simple faces, like the villagers in a pantomime. The very 
sight of them would have been enough to re-assure any pirate on earth, 
and the only thing left to be done was to try stratagem. So the captain 
gave orders to rig up as many dummies as possible, with spars and old 
jackets, to look as if we mustered pretty strong—and every one-began 
to conceal their valuables—I put my gold watch (this very one) among 
the grounds of the coffee-pot, the surgeon slipped his case of instruments 
under a loose plank, and our skipper hid the chronometer. Meanwhile 
the pirate (for there could be no mistake about her now) was coming 
down upon us like a vulture ; she ran across our bows (to do her justice 
she was beautifully handled), came about like a flash, and lay-to within 
easy hail, so that we could see every face on board of her. And a rare 
sight they were! There seemed to be no discipline among them— 
neither captain nor officers ; all were dressed alike, in coarse guernsey 
frocks, taken, no doubt, from some ship which they had plundered. 
There were men of all nations. Sallow Spaniards and red-faced Eng- 
lishmen ; lean, olive-coloured Portuguese and brawny, yellow-haired 
Germans; gaunt, hatchet-faced Yankees, and vicious-looking Mulat- 
toes; but upon each and all was that nameless stamp which marks 
the man whom some great crime has cut off from his fellows—the 
kind of look that I (and you too, I dare say) have seen many a time 
among the worst class of convicts. 

“Tt is always difficult for a man to tell before-hand how he will feel 
when suddenly brought face to face with a deadly peril. I have seen a 
man whose life was hanging by a hair, watch curiously the movements 
of a spider on his window. I, myself, in the crisis of the deadliest 
scrape I ever was in, found leisure to note the peculiar shape of a cloud 
in the sky. I remember, as if it were yesterday, that my first feeling at 
sight of the pirates was one of rage—a kind of angry disgust at the idea 
of such mean-looking rascals daring to attack us at all. But I had little 
time to think of it, for just as they ran alongside of us, our skipper, 
to my astonishment, coolly hailed them. ‘Ship ahoy! What's your 
name ?’ 

“There was a pause before they answered—giving some Spanish 
name, which I forget. Our skipper left them no time to think about it, 
but went on: ‘What’s your cargo? (It’s guid to hae first word, 
Maister K—.’) 

“ ¢ Fish,’ 

“¢That’s a lee, and a big one, sir,’ said the captain to me ina 
whisper; ‘nae fishing vessel wad hae less than fowre boats, and yon 
craft has but two. Whaur do ye come frae ?’ he added aloud. 

“From the Falkland Isles.’ 
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“ ¢ How mony days?’ 

“ ¢Nine.’ 

“¢That’s another lee, Maister K 3 nag vessel cud do’t in less 
than saxteen. (Aloud.) Whaurare ye bound for?’ 

“ ¢ Pernambuco.’ 

“Then came a pause. We were at the end of our questions, and now 
the pirates must have their turn. In that terrible interval, with the 
worst of all deaths staring us in the face, there came the strangest, 
weirdest mingling of broad fun with the black horror that encompassed 
us. Our good, simple-hearted crew had obeyed the captain’s orders to 
‘rig up dummies,’ by sticking up a lot of spars, close together as the 
rails of a palisade, with old hats and jackets flapping upon them like 
scarecrows; while on the roundhouse itself appeared an enormous 
Kilmarnock bonnet, as if some giant had suddenly risen up through 
the very roof. This last absurdity made the cup of the skipper’s 
patience overflow altogether. ‘Ye drucken rascals !’ he growled under 
his breath, ‘do ye think ony mon wud put his heid through a roon 
hoose ? or that the blackguards can be frightit like craws in a field ? 
It’s eneugh to make them board us at once, for daurin’ to mak’ fules 
o’ them !’ 

“Ship ahoy! what’s your name?’ 

“The sharp stern call fell across his mutterings like the cut of a 
sword. ‘The captain started and answered. 

““« The Carron, from Glasgow.’ 

“*¢What’s your cargo ?’ 

“¢ Coals, (There’s nae guid tellin’ them, Maister K——, that we hae 
Manchester guids aboard; they wud cut oor throtts for the half of 
them.)’ 

“** Where are you bound for ?’ 

“¢ Rio de Janeiro.’ 

“There was another pause ; and then came a searching question. ‘ Do 
you reckon by a chronometer, or by time?’ 

“¢ By time.’ 

“ Then ensued a deep silence ; and in that dead hush of expectation 
I could almost hear the beating of my own heart. The captain’s face 
looked pinched and drawn like a three days’ corpse ; and the surgeon, 
who was standing near me, bit his lip till the blood ran down. It was 
not the thought of being killed that troubled us; but to die butchered 
like sheep, without a chance of resistance, was more than we could 
bear. We could see that there was a hot discussion going on among the 
pirates, and that many of them were for boarding us at once. Hands 
were pointed at us again and again, and voices rose up high and 
fierce, in a jargon of all languages at once; till at last (we seemed to 
have lived a life time in those few minutes) we heard the order given 
to ‘put about,’ and the pirate began to draw off. Then we knew that 
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we were saved, and every man drew a long breath, as if he had 
risen from the grave. 

“ But as the pirate wore round (as though she had still one more 
dose in store for us), I saw something in the after part of her that 
made my blood run cold. She was just coming about, and her cabin 
hatchway was right opposite me, when suddenly there rose half way up 
it the face of a young girl—beautiful exceedingly, but with a horror 
of utter despair in every feature that made one’s flesh creep to look at. 
The face of Medusa was not ghastlier or more horrible ; and as for her 
eyes—I see them sometimes in my dreams, even now. When she 
saw me looking at her (the pirates were all forward, and could not see 
that she was there), she just clasped her hands, and looked up to the 
sky with a gaze like a lost soul taking its last glance of heaven; and 
then vanished as she had come.” 


The old man ceased to speak, and seemed brooding over the story 
which he had told. 

** And did you ever hear of them again?” asked I at length. 

“Yes, once!” he answered, with gloomy emphasis. ‘Ten years, 
after this affair, a pirate was caught and hanged in one of the ports of 
the Mediterranean. Just before his execution, he begged for a priest, 
saying that he could not die without confessing ove great crime in which 
he had had a share; and his confession cleared up a mystery which had 
long been the talk of Rio. Just about the time I went out, there was a 
vessel called the ‘ Redpole’ expected from Brazil with specie ; she was 
spoken off the cape here, and never heard of more. Well, this fellow 
said that he and his gang were on the look-out for her about Cape Frio, 
and that just before falling in with her, they spoke a brig from Glasgow, 
which they would not stop to plunder, for fear of letting the ‘Redpole’ 
escape them. And they got her at last, sure enough. She was lying 
becalmed off Cape Frio in the glorious summer morning, and the 
passengers, having just finished breakfast, were all about the deck 
reading, talking, singing, making love, when the pirate came down upon 
them. ‘We rifled the cargo,’ said he, ‘scuttled the ship, and made 
everybody walk the plank.’ Bah! I don’t care to talk of it any more! 
Let us go down and begin packing; we sha’n’t be long of getting 
to Rio now.” 





TEN MINUTES IN A LIFE. 


N the year 1065 of the Hegira—corresponding to 1687 of the 
Christian era—on the second day of the feast of Beiram, a large 
group of Mussulmans were assembled in a circle before the Mosque of 
St. Sophia. Some were standing, and others sitting cross-legged on 
carpets spread upon the sand. By degrees the group increased as the 
Moslems issued from the mosque, and as passers-by, prompted by 
curiosity, remained to see what was going on. 

In the midst of a crowd of smokers a young man of remarkably 
handsome features, though somewhat bronzed by an Asiatic sun, was 
seated before a small table, which was covered with swords and brass 
balls. He was dressed in a close jacket of green silk, admirably fitted 
to set off his light and graceful figure; a girdle of antelope skin, on 
which some mysterious characters were inscribed in silver, confined a 
pair of loose trousers which were drawn close at the ankle. This light 
and attractive dress was completed by a Phrygian cap, from the top of 
which hung a small musical bell. By this costume, at once graceful 
and fantastic, it was easy to recognize one of those jugglers whom the 
feast of Beiram drew every year to Stamboul, and to whom was usually 
given the name of Zingaro. 

The juggler performed his exploits without appearing to notice the 
admiration he excited. He took a pigeon’s egg from a small moss 
basket, and, placing it upright on the table, struck it with the edge of 
his sword without injuring the shell. An incredulous bystander took 
the egg to examine it, but the slight pressure of his fingers served to 
destroy the frail object that had resisted the blow of the scimetar. 

This act of dexterity was followed by many others. The boldness 
of the young man terrified the usually impassive Turks : and, what was 
yet more surprising, he made them smile by the amusing stories he 
related. Persons of his profession were generally silent, and their 
only power of amusement lay in their fingers’ ends ; but this man pos- 
sessed the varied qualities of an Indian juggler and an Arabian story- 
teller, 

One of the most enthusiastic admirers of the performance was a man 
apparently about forty years old, whose carpet was placed in the first 
circle, and whose dress denoted him to be of superior rank. It was 
the Bostangi-Bassa, superintendent of the gardens and keeper of 
the privy purse to the Grand Signior. The tricks ended, the young 
man completed his story and gathered up his implements as if to 
depart. 
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“Stop,” said the Bostangi-Bassa. “Since you are such a magician, 
will you tell me the Sultan’s favourite flower?” 

“The poppy of Aleppo: it is red,” replied the juggler, without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

“ At what time does the Sultan sleep?” resumed the Bostangi. 

“Never !” said the juggler. 

The Bassa started and looked anxiously around him, fearing lest 
other ears had heard this answer. Then, beckoning the juggler to ap- 
proach, and lowering his voice, he asked, ‘‘Can you name the Sultan’s 
favourite wife ?” 

“ Assarach,” replied the diviner. 

The Bostangi put his fingers on his lips in silence, and, moving away, 
said, “ Follow me!” 

The young man took up his yataghan, and, leaving the remainder of 
his effects to be carried by a slave, followed his guide toward the great 
door of the palace. 

The history of successive sultans often presents little beyond the 
melancholy spectacle of a throne at the mercy of a lawless soldiery. 
Mahmoud was not the first of his race who sought to free the seraglio 
from those formidable guardians. Solyman III. had also formed this 
perilous design, but he was put to death by the janizaries, led by Mus- 
tapha, his uncle, who came from the Morea for the ostensible purpose 
of.defending the emperor, but in reality to seize upon his throne. The 
Sultan Mustapha, who had commenced his reign in such a tragic man- 
ner, experienced all the anxiety and uneasiness which must ever attend 
the acts of an usurper and tyrant, Sordid, suspicious and perfidious, 
he broke through every promise he had made to the janizaries, whose 
creature, nevertheless, he was. Instead of doubling their pay, he di- 
minished it ; instead of lessening the taxes, he doubled them. He 
lived buried in the depths of his palace, the care of which he had con- 
fided to the Greek soldiery, notwithstanding the murmurs of the legiti- 
mate guards. The mutes, dwarfs, and buffoons of the palace could 
alone obtain access to his presence. 

At the time the juggler was amusing the subjects of his Highness, 
Mustapha was seated cross-legged on his divan, seeking to drive away 
his ennui by watching the columns of fragrant smoke as they slowly 
rose from the long tube of his nargileh. A slave stood beside him, 
holding a feathered fan of various colours. The buffoons of the palace 
had vainly tried to extort a smile from their master, The impassibility 
of the Grand Signior gave them to understand that their time was ill- 
chosen, and that mirth would be dangerous ; they had, therefore, one 
after the other, quitted the apartment, waiting to re-enter at the good 
pleasure of the prince. The palace was silent. 

Shortly the hangings opposite the divan were gently raised, and a 
man stood in respectful attitude before Mustapha. 
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“What wouldst thou?” asked the Sultan. 

The Bostangi-Bassa—for it was he—replied briefly, according to the 
custom of the seraglio : “ A juggler stands without : he might perchance 
amuse your Highness.” 

The Sultan made an impatient sign in the negative. 

“ This man,” continued the Bassa, “‘ knows strange things. He can 
read the future.” 

“ Let him come in.” 

The Bostangi bowed profoundly and retired. 

Black slaves, armed with drawn scimetars, surrounded the imperial 
sofa when the juggler was introduced. After a slight salutation, the 
young man leaned gracefully on his yataghan, awaiting the orders of 
the Sultan. 

“ Thy name?” demanded Mustapha. 

“ Mehallé.” 

“Thy country?” 

“Jugglers have no country.” 

“ Thy age?” 

“T was five years old when you first girded on the sword of Ottoman.” 

“Whence comest thou ? ” 

“From the Morea, signior,” replied the juggler, pronouncing the 
words with emphasis. 

The Sultan remained silent for a moment, but soon added, gaily, 
“Sinceyou can read the future, I will put your knowledge to the proof. 
When people know the future they ought to know the past.” 

“You say right, signior. He who sees the evening star rise on the 
horizon has but to turn his head to view the last rays of the setting 
sun.” 

“Well, tell me how I made my ablutions yesterday.” 

“The first with Canary wine, the second with wine of Cyprus, and 
the third with that of Chios.” 

The Chief of the Believers smiled and stroked his beard : he was 
indeed in the habit of derogating in this respect, as in many others, 
from the prescription of the Koran. 

“ Knowest thou,” replied the sovereign, whom the Zingaro’s answer 
had put into a pleasant humour, “ knowest thou that I could have thee 
beheaded ?” 

“Doubtless,” said the juggler, undauntedly, “as you did the Spanish 
merchant who watered his wine before he sold it to you.” 

Mustapha applauded the knowledge of the magician. He hesitated, 
nevertheless, before he ventured to put the dreaded question that 
tyrants, who are ever superstitious, never fail to demand of those who 
can read the stars. 

“How long have I to live?” 
The Grand Signior assumed a persuasive tone, and even condescended 
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to flatter the organ of destiny, in hopes of obtaining a favourable 
answer. 

“Thou art a wonderful youth,” said he: “thou knowest things of 
which, besides thyself, the mutes only possess the secret. I should 
wish to keep thee in my palace; I will make thee richer than all the 
merchants of Galatea, if thou wilt tell me the year when I must die.” 

Mehallé approached the Sultan, and, taking his hand, appeared to 
study the lines of its palm with great attention. Having finished 
his examination, he went to the window and fixed his eyes for some 
moments upon the heavens. 

“The fires of Beiram are lighting up the cupola of the grand mosque,” 
said he, slowly: “ night is at hand.” 

Mustapha anxiously awaited the answer of the astrologer. The latter 
continued in a mysterious manner : “ The declining day still eclipses 
the light of the constellations. I will answer you, signior, when the 
evening star appears.” 

The Sultan made a movement of impatience ; anger was depicted in 
his countenance, and the look which he darted on the mutes showed 
Mehallé that he had incurred his Highness’s displeasure. Curiosity, 
however, doubtless prevailed over every other feeling of the prince’s 
mind, for, turning to the young man, he said: 

“‘T am little accustomed to wait: I will do so, however, if thou 
canst amuse me until the propitious hour arrives.” 

“Would your Highness like to see some feats of juggling ?” asked 
Mehallé, drawing his sabre from its scabbard. 

“No, no!” exclaimed the Sultan, making the circles of slaves close 
in about him. “ Leave thy arms!” 

“ Would you prefer a story, signior ! ” 

“Stories that lull an Arab to sleep under his tent? No, I must have 
something new. Of all known games there is but one I care for: I 
used to play it formerly, but now there is not a person in the palace 
who understands the chess-board.” 

The juggler smiled, and, taking an ebony box from a velvet bag, he 
presented it to the Sultan, whose wish he understood. 

The stern countenance of the Sultan relaxed at the sight, and the 
board was placed on the bowed back of a slave. Before commencing the 
game the Sultan said, “We are about to play; so far, good; but 
shouldst thou lose, what should I gain ?” 

‘Since your Highness does me the honour of playing against me, I 
will stake all that I possess—this scimetar and my liberty. But what 
if I win?” added the young man, folding his arms. 

“‘Shouldst thou win, I would give thee a slave.” 

“Fora free man? The stake is not equal.” 

‘«T would add to it my finest courser,” 

“T need him not; my feet are swifter than those of an Arab steed.” 
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*“ What wouldst thou, then?” 

“T have a fancy, sublime signior. Until this day I have been 
nothing but a wanderer, wearing the dress of a juggler. Were I to 
complain of this I should be ungrateful, for this simple garb has ever 
seen me free and happy. I, however, renounce it. I become your 
slave ; my mirth shall be for you alone; I will sing for you Indian songs ; 
and, above all, I will divine for none but you. In return I will ask 
but one thing ; it is, if I win, to allow me to wear your royal mantle 
for ten minutes, to sit upon the divan surrounded by slaves, and to place 
upon my head that dreaded turban whose fame has reached to the 
ends of the earth.” 

The proposition of Mehallé was received with a burst of laughter 
from the Sultan. ‘‘ Thou wouldst sit upon the seat of the Caliphs! 
Dost thou not fear the weight of this turban upon thy silly head? A 
fine figure thou wouldst make under the pelisse of Ottoman! I should 
like to see thee giving audience to the viziers and pashas !” 

“Tt is in your Highness’s power to afford yourself this plea- 
sure.” . 

“Well,” exclaimed Mustapha, “TI will agree to the stake. A juggler 
upon the throne! Such a sight the East never saw.” 

The game was short. Though he played with skill, the Sultan was 
checkmated. It was fairly done, and he pleasantly prepared to fulfil 
his engagement. 

Mustapha loosened his girdle, took off his pelisse, and laid down 
his turban, while a slave assisted to invest Mehall¢ in the royal gar- 
ments. These preparations completed, the Sultan, dressed only in 
loose silken trousers and a richly-embroidered vest, approached a clock, 
and, placing his finger on the dial-plate, ‘‘ When the hand shall mark 
the hour of eight,” said he, ‘‘I shall have paid my wager, and then I 
will appoint you my astrologer.” 

The juggler ascended the divan, and, having placed his scimetar at 
his side, he ordered the door to be thrown open that the waiting 
courtiers might be admitted. The apartment, which the dim light of 
evening rendered obscure, was immediately filled with muftis and 
ulemas, agas of janizaries and pashas, great officers of the Porte and 
foreign ambassadors. He next ordered a new relay of guards to relieve 
those on duty, and then the withdrawal of all the personal attendants. 
It was the work of a moment. As the fresh soldiers were marching 
in, a sign from Mehallé caused the flambeaux to be lighted, when, in 
the dazzling flood of illumination, he stood erect, received the homage 
of the assembly, and, fixing more firmly on his head the scarlet-feathered 
turban, the emblem of power, he cried, in a commanding tone, “ Let 
the standard of the Prophet be raised on St. Sophia! The people 
will salute it from afar at the fires of Beiram !” 

At these words an officer stepped forth to execute the orders, but 
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Mustapha, who had been sitting aside, at first amused and then alarmed, 
arose to prevent hini. 

“ Haggi Mohammed !” thundered the ad interim Sultan, “ obey !” 

The aga bowed and retired. Mehallé added, ‘ Let the imaums 
repair to the mosques and offer up petitions for the new sultan! Cadi- 
lisquier, have the tomb of Mustapha opened in Scutari!” The Sultan 
tried tosmile. “‘ Keepers of thetreasury,” continued Mehallé, “distribute 
among the poor of Stamboul the hoardings of the late Sultan ! ” 

“Enough, buffoon!” exclaimed Mustapha, in an agitated voice, on 
seeing how readily his servants obeyed these strange orders. 

“T still command,” replied Mehallé, with calm self-possession ; “ the 
clock has not yet struck the hour of eight. Art thou, then, so impatient to 
know the fate that awaits thee?” The courtiers were at a loss to under- 
stand the mysterious scene. They looked with terror on this bold 
young man, invested with the insignia of power, and the Bostangi was 
astonished at seeing his master tremble before a strolling juggler. 

** Mustapha,” continued the diviner, “I am about to tell thee the 
time of thy death, for the evening star has risen. Mufti, advance.” 

The president of the owme/a came forward. The diviner proceeded : 
“You who read every day the book of our Prophet and explain it to 
the people, tell me how avarice and usury, drunkenness and murder, 
perfidy and cruelty, should be punished.” 

The mufti replied in a low, grave tone, “ By the Koran any one of 
these crimes is deserving of death.” 

“Thou hearest, Mustapha? It is the Prophet who condemns thee.” 
As he said this he beckoned to the mutes. Mustapha tried to rush to 
the divan, but was seized by the slaves, who had learned to recognize 
the symbol of power which Mehallé wore, and the cord was passed 
around his neck. 

‘“‘Thy hour has come! I am the son of Solyman, who fell fifteen 
years ago in this very place, pierced with wounds from thy sword! 
Thou hast counted the heads of every member of my family. Thou 
hast confounded the son of thy master with the child of aslave. I 
am the evening star: I am the Sultan Amurath !” 

As he thus spoke the young prince made a step forward. His lofty 
brow, his features, voice, manner and commanding dignity of person 
inspired a deep emotion in the assembly. After a moment the cry 
went up, “ Long-live Amurath!” and at the same moment the body of 
Mustapha fell lifeless on the marble floor. 

The clock had struck eight. Before the hour-hand had once again 
passed round the dial, largess had been profusely scattered among the 
populace of Stamboul, oaths of allegiance taken by officers of state, 
and the proclamation, ‘‘ His Highness, our very magnificent lord and 
master, Sultan Abdul Aziz Amurath, has ascended the throne!” 
trumpeted by the public crier before the mosque of St. Sophia. 
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